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MN view of the solemn and explicit manner in 
which the Catholic Church reprobates divorce, 
we can imagine very readily how great was the 
surprise of non-Catholics, as well as Catholics, 
when Bishop Doane, of Albany, recently advanced 

the claim that the “Roman” Church sanctions divorce “in 
the freest possible manner,” and that her matrimonial discipline 
is ‘equivalent to the non-Roman or Protestant recognition of 
divorce from the bond.” * Surprise is, in fact, a poor word to 
describe the feeling caused by such a claim, especially in the 
minds of those who are in any measure acquainted with the 
doctrine and practice of the Church in regard to marriage. 

In the absence of contradiction, Bishop Doane’s statement 
of the position of the Church on the divorce question will 
have weight with some persons. He is a prelate grown old in 
the service of his church; he is Chancellor of the University 
of the State of New York; he has received honorary degrees 
from various institutions of learning on account of his presumed 
acquirements; he is a minister of God who may be rightly ex- 
pected to treat the tenets and discipline of even the ‘‘ Roman” 
Church with justice as well as with charity, and who may be 
believed to be free from that unholy spirit which leads bigots 
to speak beyond their knowledge, and to substitute malevolence 


* Remarriage after Divorce; the Practice of the Roman Church contrasted with its 
Theory,” in the April number of the North American Review. 
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for science when they have to discuss another religion. What 
more lawful presumption than that this venerable, seemingly 
learned, probably unbigoted prelate of a respectable church 
will not discuss publicly a religious matter without being in- 
formed on it, and especially will not attribute to another Church 
a position which it never held, which it does not hold, and 
which it never will hold? : 

This lawful presumption, however, is not conclusive in the 
present case. Like most presumptions it fails in presence of 
a contrary fact. And the fact here is that Bishop Doane, in 
endeavoring to tell the readers of the North American Review 
what the Catholic Church teaches and practices concerning re- 
marriage after divorce, has demonstrated his absolute incom- 
petence to treat the subject of his article, has made public his 
ignorance of Catholic law and theology, and has been guilty 
of misrepresentation which is so gross and so reiterated that 
it takes on the nature of a crime. : 

. It is, in truth, nothing short of criminal to misrepresent 
and falsify in this matter and in these circumstances. The 
Catholic Church condemns divorce and excommunicates those 
who seek it. Her children, on account of ‘this stern disapproval, 
shrink from divorce. The influence exerted in consequence on 
our social life is highly beneficial, it is the best and most 
effectual that we know. No good man would care to see this 
influence destroyed. Any one who rashly and unreasonably 
sets to work to subvert it is an enemy not only of the Catho- 
lic Church (such enmity would be easily pardoned by many), 
but ef the State; for he weakens the barriers which stem the 
dangerous current of divorce, and he thereby menaces the wel- 
fare and permanency of our republic. He commits an act of 
immorality, the more heinous when it comes in the form of’ 
pernicious doctrine from one whose position, while it obliges 
him to a sacred adherence to truth, lends to his utterances on 
any subject a high authority and assures him, before he speaks, 
of a very considerable following. 

Of this reprehensible offence, the Bishop must plead guilty, 
and guilty with aggravating circumstances. His achievement 
surpasses what our wildest fancy could have contemplated as 
possible. A careful reading of his argument discloses that he 
has consummated more error in a briefer space than any writer 
who has ever contributed an article on any subject to a respect- 
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able periodical. His paper covers barely ten pages of the 
North American Review, and from these we must subtract over 
two pages of an introduction, which deals not at all with re- 
marriage and divorce in the Catholic Church, but with the 
doings of the last General Episcopal Convention; we must 
also exclude from the Bishop’s work a full page quoted from 
Father Thein’s Dictionary, which does not support the Bishop’s 
contention, but contradicts it; so that the pertinent matter 
covers less than seven pages of print. It would be regrettable 
enough if the Bishop had fallen into one or two serious errors, 
or even seven, one for every page; but he is by no means so 
comparatively innocent ; each page ‘tells its story of misrepre- 
sentation, gross and reiterated, and in some passages sentence 
closely follows sentence, each staggering under its heavy burden 
of indefensible and inexcusable error. 

A notable example of the Bishop’s peculiar method is found 
in five sentences to which he directs our attention in particular, 
and on the truth of which he rests his claim that the Catholic 
Church has no right to be considered the special guardian of 
the institution of marriage. We quote these lines as they 
appeared in the North American Review: 


According to the Roman Church, marriage being a sacra- 
ment, and no one being able to receive the grace of a sacra- 
ment unless he is a Catholic Christian, it follows that the 
marriages of persons who are not Roman Catholics are not 
sacramental, and have no sacramental grace or sanctity con- 
nected with them. They are simply legal contracts which the 
law creates and which the same law can dissolve. Some 
Roman theologians hold that if both parties are baptized, their 
marriage is Christian marriage, though they Lave no gzace 
of the sacrament unless they are Roman Catholics; but the 
modern Roman fashion is to rebaptize all converts to Roman- 
ism, and so to invalidate all baptism but Roman baptism. So 
that even when both parties to a marriage are baptized per- 
sons, unless they are both Roman Catholics, the marriage is 
merely a legal contract. Whatever difference there may be as 
to the theory, the practical fact is that Rome regards. as dis- 
soluble the marriages of all unbaptized persons, marriages 
between an unbaptized person and a baptized Christian who ‘s 
not a Roman Catholic, marriages between a Roman Catholic 
and a non-Romanist, baptized or unbaptized, which has (?) 
been contracted without dispensation. 
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To these five *sentences, as I have said, the Bishop calls 
the special attention of his readers; on these he rests as a 
sufficient proof of his claim. In the first sentence there are 
four errors, so plain that we need not declare them to our 
Catholic readers; in the second sentence, likewise, there are 
four errors, not less glaring; in the third sentence, four errors 
again; inthe fourth, there are two erroneous statements; and 
in the fifth, the Bishop indulges once more in his favorite 
practice of making one poor sentence bear the burden of four 
misstatements regarding the practice of the Church. So that 
we have in these five sentences eighteen errors—errors that 
need no captiousness to detect them; errors that are explicitly 
confuted by the authoritative sources from which Bishop Doane 
assures us he has drawn his information. Most of our readers 
will have difficulty in reconciling such an achievement with 
good faith; their difficulty will not be lessened when they 
turn their attention to other features of the Bishop’s argu- 
ment, and note how continually and unblushingly he brings 
forward charges which he does not substantiate, and for which 
no warrant of any kind can be discovered in the teaching or 
practice of the Church. 

Eighteen errors in five sentenees dispose forever of any 
pretension of Bishop Doane to be considered a capable wit- 
ness when the doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church 
are under discussion; and he cannot even allege in his own 
behalf that the passage so grievously burdened with misstate- 
ment stands alone. There are others equally offensive to truth 
and justice. One such is the paragraph in which much is 
made of the conjugal adventures of Henry VIII. and of the 
marriages of Napoleon, in order to discountenance the Church 
and demonstrate the laxity of her discipline in regard to 
divorce and remarriage. 

Taking up first the case of Henry VIII., the Bishop de- 
clares: “It seems to me unmistakably clear that he (Henry 
VIII.) used as a means for gratifying his passions the ecclesi- 
astical system under which he had been trained, and with 
which he was perfectly familiar.” Thts would signify to an 
innocent reader that as Henry was trained as a Roman Catho- 
lic, and was familiar with the system of the Catholic Church, 
it must be the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical system that he 
used as a means for gratifying his passions. It would not 
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signify the real facts of the case, vzz., that Henry, who, it is 
true, was brought up a Catholic and was familiar with the 
doctrines and practice of the Catholic Church, found it neces- 
sary to cease to be a Catholic when he desired to gratify his 
passion by a union with Anne Boleyn. ‘It would not convey 
the idea that the Pope refused to annul] the marriage between 
Henry and Catharine, that the Pope forbade Henry, under 
pain of excommunication, to attempt marriage with Anne, and 
that, when the complaisant Cranmer pronounced Catharine’s 
marriage invalid, Pope Clement VII. declared “that the mar- 
riage between the aforesaid Catharine and Henry, sovereigns 
of England, had been and 7s valid and canonical, and has had 
and has a right to obtain its due effects, and that the afore- 
said Henry, King of England, is bound and was and shall be 
under obligation to cohabit with the said Queen Catharine, his 
legitimate spouse.” The historical record of Henry’s matrimo- 
nial transactions shows that to secure countenance for them he 
had to create an ecclesiastical system of his own, which was 
not at all what we understand by the Roman system, a sys- 
tem that was at war with Rome on many issues, but particu- 
larly on the matter of Henry’s marriages.. It is hardly honest 
to blame the Holy See for crimes that it reprobated. Precisely 
because Henry could not use for his questionable purposes the 
ecclesiastical system in which he had been trained, he broke 
away from that system and set up the church to which, I be- 
lieve, Bishop Doane’s church must trace its origin. 

Here is the account of Henry’s case, as given by a non- 
Catholic historian, Makower, in his Constitutional History of 
the Church of England, pp. 49 and 53: 


By the king’s wish, the Pope had commissioned Cam- 
peggio and Wolsey to determine the issue in England. But, 
on Catharine’s appeal, he revoked the case to Rome, and 
on July 23, 1529, the two Cardinals adjourned the court. 
From that time, the Pope adopted an attitude of decided 
refusal. In spite of the fact that the Pope had reserved 
decision to himself, the question of the king’s divorce was 
tried before Cranmer as judge of the archiepiscopal court. 
Cranmer, on May 23, 1533, pronounced the marriage null 
and void. Anne Boleyn, whom the king had married pri- 
vately some months before, was now crowned. The Pope’s 
answer was to give his own verdict, and to declare the 
marriage of Henry and Catharine valid, March 23, 1534. 


7 
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For a fuller understanding of the case we should also know 
that the Pope’s sentence was preceded by three letters, one 
of 1530, in which any other marriage was interdicted while 
proceedings in the case of Catharine were pending; another 
of 1532, in which the Pope expostulated with Henry, pro- 
nounced any marriage with Anne null and void, and threatened 
excommunication; and a final remonstrance addressed to the 
polygamous head of the English Church in 1533. 

The Bishop continues : . 


His (Henry’s) original marriage to Catharine was a vio- 
lation not only of the law of the Church, but of the law of 
God, because she was his brother’s widow. 


Now, here are two assertions, first, that this marriage was 
a violation of the law of the Church, and, secondly, that it 
was a violation of the law of God. 

The first statement is disproved by a remark of the Bishop 
himself in the sentence of which the above quotation is a part. 
He says that “the Pope had dispensed with the law and 
allowed the marriage.” The marriage therefore was not a vio- 
lation of the law of the Church, since the dispensation had 
made the law inoperative in this case. The law of the Church, 
by the way, is that such marriages are unlawful unless a dis- 
pensation is obtained. 

The second statement supposes that the law forbidding 
such marriages is really divine, which many persons think open 
to very serious controversy. Gury, whom Bishop Doane says 
he has consulted, says that the impediment in such cases is a 
purely ecclesiastical law. However, on this point, while I be- 
lieve that Gury is right, and while I know that the Bishop 
does not represent the unanimous opinion of his own church, 
I do not care or need to dwell. The important fact is that 
Catharine’s first husband was dead when she married Henry VIII. 

The next curious statement is that in spite of Henry’s own 
“protest that the marriage was not lawful, and of opposition 
both public and private, they were, so to speak, married.” 

The marriage was lawful in view of the Papal dispensation, 
and Henry’s opposition, which was really the only essential 
circumstance in the case, can be appreciated when we remem- 
ber that within six weeks after his father’s death, the young 
king hastened to take Catharine to wife. 
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And then, says the Bishop, because of a flaw in the dis- 
pensation, or because it was held that the Pope could not 
dispense with the law of God, the marriage was declared null 
and void, not by the Pope, but by the Church, along strictly 
Roman lines. 


No information could be more misleading than this last. 
Neither the Pope, nor the Church, of which the Pope was the 
head, declared the marriage null and void. The use of the 
designation “‘the Church,” would certainly lead a reader to 
imagine that, while the Pope personally had nothing to do 
with the case, his Church was responsible. To tell the truth 
in this matter, it is necessary to say that the Pope solemnly 
declared the marriage perfectly valid, and that the Church 
which issued the decree of nullity was not the Roman but the 
Anglican Church, which had severed the bond of Roman obe- 
dience, and evidenced its separation by pronouncing in a mat- 
ter which the Pope had reserved to himself. Nor was the 
Anglican declaration along strictly Roman lines. For, as has 
just been stated, the Pope had forbidden any merely local or 
national tribunal to pronounce in this case, and had ordered 
those interested to await the judgment of the Holy See. No 
decision, therefore, could be given along strictly Roman lines, 
unless it were given by the Pope himself. Moreover, in virtue 
of ancient usage, the matrimonial cases of princes are to be 
decided only by Papal authority; an inferior tribunal, even 
acting by Pontifical delegation, must not go counter to the 
will of the Vicar of Christ. Hence, we can easily judge whether 
the sentence of Cranmer, given by an unauthorized local tri- 
bunal, at war with Rome and openly contradicting the will of 
Rome, was “along strictly Roman lines.” 

So, also, when the Bishop immediately afterwards declares 
that Henry’s “‘ marriage with Jane Seymour was made possible 
by a dispensation, Roman though not from Rome, before he 
beheaded Anne Boleyn,” he is leading his readers astray. 
Henry had a church of his own by this time, a church which 
was not Roman, and it was this church, and not the Roman 
Church, which gave the dispensation that made possible his 
marriage with Jane Seymour. It was an Anglican, or if the 
Bishop prefers, an Episcopal dispensation; it was certainly not 
Roman. Rome would never have granted it. 

Similarly incorrect is the assertion that Henry “ married 
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Catharine Howard because, by a dispensation strictly along 
Roman lines, his marriage with Anne of Cleves was declared 
null and void, on the ground that he had never given his in- 
ward consent.” Does the Bishop not know that the rupture 
with Rome prevented the obtaining of a dispensation from the 
Pope? Does he not realize that; since the dispensation in 
such a case would have to come from the Pope, it is difficult 
to see how an Anglican tribunal, proceeding in violation of 
Roman Canon law and in rebellion to the head of the Roman 
Church, can be said to act ‘“‘along strictly Roman lines?” The 
fact is that it did not so act, but followed a course of action 
that, pleasing as it was to Henry VIII., could not but be 
reprobated by the Pope. 

If the Bishop desired to be candid in this matter, he should 
have informed us that the Roman Church, acting through its head, 
had decreed the validity of Henry’s first marriage, that an op- 
portunity was never given to Rome to speak in the later matri- 
monial ventures of Henry VIII., but, inasmuch as Rome declared 
his union with Anne Boleyn to be adulterous, and adhered to 
that declaration at the cost of the loss of England to the 
Papacy, we can readily fancy how unlikely it would have been 
to follow the course adopted by the Anglican bishops. 

However, Bishop Doane foresees and answers the objection 
that the Pope did not grant this dispensation, 2. ¢., the one 
which enabled Henry to marry Catharine Howard. His answer 
is, that “it must be remembered that in those days, ‘l’Eglise 
c'est moi’ had not been pronounced, and the secret of the 
possibility of these performances lay in what I have called the 
innumerable grounds of dispensation and countless definitions 
of prenuptial impediments.” 

His answer then is two-fold. He says in the first place 
that, because no one had said “l’Eglise c’est moi,” it was possi- 
ble for Henry to get this dispensation from the Church with- 
out getting it from the Pope. The fact is, the possibility of 
the dispensation was really owing to the declaration made by 
Henry VIII.: “l’Eglise c’est moi.” The Church, the Catho- 
lic Church, was Papal. That Church Henry had forsworn. He 
had set up another of which he could truly say: “1’Eglise 
c’est moi”; since it was a church which he had created, which 
he could control, and which did his bidding only too servilely 
in the affair of his marriage with Catharine Howard. 
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In the second place, Bishop Doane attributes Henry’s abil- 
ity to obtain the dispensation to “the ingumerable grounds of 
dispensation and countless .definitions of prenuptial impedi- 
ments.” Passing over for the moment the false implication 
that in the Catholic Church grounds of dispensation are in- 
numerable, and definitions of impediments countless, we may re- 
mind the Bishop that in this instance it was question of only 
one impediment, as he expressly tells us, namely, absence of 
‘inward consent,” and that grounds for dispensing from this 
specific impediment were not submitted to the judgment of 
the Pope or of the Papal Church. 

Why did not some good angel whisper to Bishop Doane 
hat the case of Henry VIII. was the last one that he should 
choose to substantiate a charge of malfeasance against the 
‘‘Roman”’ Church? Henry’s sins against the sanctity of mar- 
riage merely show to what lengths man can and will go when 
he removes himself. from the wise and conservative judgment 
of Rome, They demonstrate not what the Church did, but 
what could not be done by one who remained in her com- 
munion. 

The divorce and remarriage of Napoleon, which the Bishop 
cites as reflecting on the attitude of the “Roman” Church in 
relation to the sacredness of matrimony, are by no means as 
conclusive as he seems to judge them. The only sentences 
pronounced in the matrimonial case of Napoleon emanated from 
local tribunals. The first sentence from the diocesan court, 
and the second from the archdiocesan tribunal, were motived ; 
they rested on the absence of consent and the failure to observe 
certain essential conditions in the form of celebrating the mar- 
riage. To decide whether these reasons were sufficient to jus- 
tify a sentence is not to the point now. What is pertinent is 
that the sentence, relating as it did to the marriage of a sov- 
ereign, could come properly from no other authority than the 
Holy See, if it was to be pronounced “along strictly Roman 
lines.” The refusal of thirteen Cardinals to assist at the reli- 
gious celebration of the marriage between Napoleon and Marie 
Louise, was based on the uncanonical character of the action 
in the local ecclesiastical courts; and this refusal is conclusive 
proof that the divorce and remarriage of Napoleon were not 
approved and sanctioned by the law of the Church. 

Those who desire to know the real attitude of the Church 
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towards the marriages of Napoleon will find it correctly de- 
scribed in a letter written by Cardinal Consalvi to Cardinal 
Pacca on November 18, 1814: 


It might be true that the first marriage was not valid, but, 
until its invalidity was decreed by competent authority, a 
second marriage could not be contracted. The root of the 
difficulty lay in the fact that the Vicariate of Paris, which 
declared null the first marriage, was not a competent authority, 
since the matrimonial cases of sovereigns are reserved exclu- 
sively to the Pope. 


We must not overlook the way in which the Bishop strives, 
in one passage, to enliven his journey and sustain the interest 
of his readers by growing facetious. He pictures himself as 
sitting under a “shower of anathemas so thick that if one es- 
capes here, one is caught there”; and he gives the list of 
anathemas found in the Council of Trent. Of course he expects 
us to smile at his pretended confusion, but we confess that 
after we have repressed the smile which, in spite of ourselves, 
the general tenor of his article has caused, we are unable to 
join in his merriment over the law of Trent. An anathema is 
an excommunication. It is a shower of excommunications, there- 
fore, over which the Bishop becomes humorous. Here are some 
in the list that provokes his mirth: The Church excommunicates, 
z. é., cuts off from her communion, any one who says that po- 
lygamy is lawful, any one who says that matrimony is not a 
sacrament, any one who says that the Church errs in allowing 
separation from bed and board for a number of reasons, any 
one who denies the truth of St. Paul’s statement that virginity 
is a higher spiritual state than marriage, any one who condemns 
as superstitious the benedictions and ceremonies employed in 
the celebration of marriage. These are the objects of the 
Bishop’s ridicule; but I venture to say that few serious men, 
even of his own religious communion, will consider them proper 
matter on which to exercise one’s wit. Most persons will ad- 
mire the wisdom of these enactments, and the authority and 
discipline which. make them effectual forces for the good of 
society; and not a few would welcome their recognition out- 
side the Catholic Church. 

Those of us who are acquainted with the canons as they 
are given in the Council have a very special grievance which 
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hinders our appreciation of the Bishop’s humor, for on closer 
examination, we find that he has given all the canons save one, 
and this omission we find it difficult to ascribe to chance. The 
Bishop’s list proceeds step by step with the Council so faith- 
fully that he must have had the text before him as he wrote. 
Yet he passes over in silence the fifth canon: “Let him be 
excommunicate who says that the matrimonial bond can be 
severed on account of heresy, or cruelty, or desertion.” Why 
did he omit this canon? Was it because he felt that at one 
fell stroke it made his entire article worthless, and that if he 
expressed it as he did its companion laws he would have to 
beg the editor of the North American to excuse him from at- 
tacking the “ Roman” Church on the issue of remarriage after 
divorce ? 

The Bishop’s leading charge against the Church, which he 
repeats in different places, is that ‘“‘the multiplied possibilities 
of remarriage by innumerable grounds of dispensation and 
countless definitions of prenuptial impediments,” take away all 
value from the claim that divorce is not tolerated by the 
Church, and demonstrate that therefore the Church is not the 
“special guardian of the marriage bond.” 

It would perhaps be sufficient for our purpose, if we left 
the entire matter at the point where we now stand, with the 
Bishop evidently convicted of being, to say the least, an 
untrustworthy witness in matters bearing on the matrimonial 
doctrine and practice of the Church. 

But we can afford to put the Bishop on his feet again, 
and to take up this statement of his as if we were not already 
acquainted with the questionable character of our accuser. 
And so we shall proceed to discuss what he says concerning 
our “‘ innumerable grounds of dispensation” and our “ countless 
definitions of prenuptial impediment.” But at the very outset 
we must ask the Bishop to withdraw two words from his 
charge. The grounds of dispensation are not innumerable, 
and we are sorry to say that the Bishop shows himself ac- 
quainted with this fact, since in one paragraph of his article 
he tells us that he has read the limited number of grounds of 
dispensation as given by Gury, and, moreover, the reading of 
Gury’s statement must have made it clear to him that not all 
of the grounds mentioned will be applicable in regard to any 
one impediment. Nor are our definitions of prenuptial impedi- 


s 
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ment ‘‘ ixnumerable.” The only impediments which affect the 
validity of the marriage bond, and in consequence the only 
impediments of which the Bishop can possibly be speaking, 
are the diriment impediments; and these are fifteen in num- 
ber, and for that reason cannot be said to be innumerable. 
Again we regret to state that the Bishop gives proof (in the 
same paragraph above referred to) of his knowledge of the 
precise number of the diriment impediments, since when en- 
lightening his readers on Gury’s doctrine, he says: ‘‘ He gives 
the fifteen diriment impediments.” Anyhow, it is certain that 
grounds of dispensation are not “countless,” and definitions of 
prenuptial impediment are not ‘‘imnumeradle.” 

The question is therefore reduced to this: Does the recog- 
nition of impediments, and of the lawfulness of dispensing 
from them, evidence a looseness of theory and practice which 
conflicts with a high regard for the sacredness of marriage? 
The Bishop says that it does. We are sure that any one who 
will ponder the philosopy of the Canon law on inipediments 
will find therein a most admirable and effective safeguard 
against whatever might prove detrimental to the permanency 
of the marital contract, and a system which States may envy 
in proportion as they find it impossible of imitation. 

The Church has hedged round the sanctity of marriage 
with certain decrees which we call impediments. Some of 
them are merely prohibitory in character; they do not affect 
the validity, but the licitness, of marriage; and, since they 
leave the bond intact, they cannot form an issue in a discus- 
sion which relates to divorce. One who marries while detained 
by a prohibitory impediment, is really married, and no eccle- 
siastical judge would dream of declaring a marriage null on 
account of the presence of an impediment which can have no 
other effect than to forbid the union of two parties. 

It is different with diriment impediments. They have more 
than a prohibitory effect. They do not simply proclaim that 
a union will be unlawful, they prevent it from coming into 
existence. If persons attempt marriage while such an impedi- 
ment stands between them, their attempt fails and they are not 
married. 

Is there anything objectionable in such impediments to 
marriage? To answer such a question wisely, we must bear 
in mind the nature of the married state. Its obligations, its 
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permanency, its peculiar character, demand that every precau- 
tion should be taken to see that it be never entered unless 
those who embrace it be so situated that no evil can result to 
themselves, and especially to society. 

One who would consider it unnecessary and inadvisable to 
make parties desirous of marrying subject to. regulations that 
operate as a hindrance to whim or deceit or malice or thought- 
lessness, would not only come into conflict with the first sug- 
gestions of common sense, he would question the righteous- 
ness of legislation that has commended itself as sound and 
necessary to the various commorwealths of our Republic. The 
Kishop cannot be unacquainted with the fact that our States 
gcnerally in their legislation distinguish between void or voida- 
bic marriages, and those that are simply prohibited. If he 
gives the matter the slightest consideration he will see that 
this supposes that the States pretty generally have their own 
diriment and prohibitory impediments, and that he cannot 
make war on the system of impediments without placing him- 
seii outside the pale of both secular and ecclesiastical law, as 
well as of common sense. 

Neglecting as not pertinent to our present matter the pro- 
hibitory impediments of the secular law, it may be instructive 
to see what is the nature of some of the diriment impediments 
recognized. by the different States. Turning to the Bishop’s 
own State, New York, we find the following list under “ void 
or voidable”’ marriages: 


Within prohibited degrees ; bigamous; when éither party 
is incapable from want of age or understanding ; or incapable 
from physical causes; or when consent of either party has 
been obtained by force or fraud. 


Despite the difference of terminology, and some variance 
in application, we have no difficulty in recognizing in this list, 
the “cognatio, vis, ligamen, error, impotentia, aetas, raptus,”’ 
that figure in the list given by Gury. In the law of Alabama 
we find a parallel for Gury’s ‘‘affinitas” and “ honestas.” The 
law of Kentucky, and of other States, requires the celebration 
of marriage before an authorized person or society, and herein 
is reproduced, in a secular garb, the ‘‘clandestinitas” of Gury. 
More than one State has class legislation which justifies Gury’s 
‘disparitas' cultus.” Gury’s “‘crimen” does not figure, in so 
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far as I have been able to ascertain, in our legislation, but 
since this impediment renders impossible the marriage of a 
guilty husband or wife with an accomplice in the crime of 
adultery or conjugicide, committed with the hope or intention 
of a future marriage, its adoption would meet with universal 
approbation. 

So that Gury’s list is not so foreign and unfamiliar as one 
might be led to imagine after reading the Bishop’s remarks. 
I do not say that the impediment has the same field of appli- 
cation in the civil as in the canon law, but there is at least a 
substantial resemblance, and one which it is important to bear 
in mind. In fact, “Holy Orders” and ‘Solemn Vows” are 
the only impediments in Gury’s recension which have not 
some warrant in the law which is applied every day in the 
courts of our country and in Bishop Doane’s ‘church. The 
presence of these two impediments can be easily explained in 
a canonical code which consults the spiritual and religious in- 
terests of individuals. 

There is one important feature in which the diriment im- 
pediments of the State differ from those of the Church, and it 
is a difference which is signally of advantage to the Church 
when the relative concern of the two powers for the matri- 
monial bond is under discussion. The impediments which I 
quoted from the laws of New York were ranged under the 
heading, ‘‘ void or voidable marriages.” The civil law, then, 
recognizes a voidable marriage, that is, there may be cases in 
which the impediment will operate only after the marriage, on 
a decree being given by some competent court. The marriage, 
therefore, in spite of the impediment, comes into existence in 
these cases, and is subsequently destroyed. The Church, on 
the other hand, will not allow a valid marriage in presence of 
a diriment impediment, and consequently does not admit that 
voidableness of marriage which the State frequently allows. 
The sacredness of marriage is in one case conserved, in the 
other it is menaced and frequently defiled. There can be no 
question which of these practices manifests a greater reverence 
for the permanency of marriage and a greater unwillingness to 
sever the bond tied by God himself. 

However, it is precisely on this point that Bishop Doane is 
most querulous. He insists on the equivalent admission of 
divorce by the Church in its system of impediments: 
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. the impossibility of defence against the immorali- 
ties resulting from the definitions of impediments, the declara- 
tions of nullity and the dispensations for marriage afterward, 
often only discovered and declared, and used as reasons and 
excuses for getting rid of an unhappy marriage and finding 
a way for entering upon another; and again, he says: It 
seems to me really true to say that Rome justifies and prac- 
tically sanctions what amounts to divorce, although it is not 
called so, iz the freest possible way, unless both parties to the 
previous marriage are Roman Catholics. 


From which cloud of words we gather that there are im- 
moralities resulting: 1. From the definitions of impediments ; 
‘2. From declarations of nullity; 3. From dispensations for 
marriage; 4. That the Church justifies and sanctions divorce 
in the freest possible way, unless both parties to the previous 
marriage are Roman Catholics. 

Let us proceed to the discussion of these different points 
in the order in which the Bishop has presented them. 

I. The immoralities resulting from the definitions of impedi- 
ments! We may leave the Bishop to fight it out on this line 
with the law of his own State and of his own church, which 
we have seen to correspond to the law of the Catholic Church 
in no slight measure. Is it immoral to prevent an impotent 
person from marrying, or a woman who is subjected to duress, 
or one who already has a husband or wife living, or one who 
is a victim of gross fraud, or who is so closely related to his 
partner that reasons of health and humanity forbid marital 
intercourse? Is it immoral to take measures to forbid clan- 
destine unions which promote bigamy, or to prevent very 
young children {rom entering a state of life whose obligations 
they can neither appreciate nor fulfil? And, with regard to 
those impediments of Gury, that are specifically religious in 
character, one who admits freedom of conscience will hesitate 
to declare immoral, regulations that are intended to preserve 
inviolate the spiritual interests of members of the Catholic 
communion, or are designed to bind priests and religious to 
the performance of an agreement which they have made freely 
and in the most solemn manner. A churchman should be the 
last person in the world to detect immorality in the “ defini- 
tions of impediments.”’ 

II. The immoralities resulting from the declarations of nul- 
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lity, the Bishop says, are incapable of defence. Inasmuch as 
they do not exist, they certainly cannot be defended. The 
charge of immorality in this connection rests on a misappre- 
hension of the nature of a declaration of nullity, as decreed 
by ecclesiastical tribunals. A declaration of nullity is a decree 
which affirms the existence of a diriment impediment at the 
time of marriage, and the consequent invalidity of the mar- 
riage. We find no difficulty in saying that the Church is 
bound, by her very system of diriment impediments, to admit 
_the possibility of such decrees of nullity. A marriage may be 
entered into when the parties are legally incapable of con- 
tracting and when their incapacity may fail of detection on 
account of peculiar circumstances. If later, the character of 
this union is brought to the attention of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, a declaration of nullity may be rendered necessary, and is 
sometimes decreed. 

It is not necessary to insist on the absolute dissimilarity 
between such a decree and a divorce. The decree of nullity 
operates where the bond has never united the parties, the di- 
vorce severs it after it has been brought into being by a valid 
contract. In one case there is not, and there never has been, 
a marriage; in the other case’ the parties are really man and 
wife. 

Nor is it necessary to insist on the impossibility of deny- 
ing the lawfulness of such a decree. The sentence of the ec- 
clesiastical court simply confirms the principle laid down in 
the law which created the impediment. That law for just and 
sufficient cause declared the parties incapable of marrying, be- 
cause of some unfitness. That unfitness continues. As it ren- 
dered them incapable of marrying, logic demands that it con- 
tinue to exercise its effect, and that these same parties be con- 
sidered incapable of being recognized as man and wife. The 
Church must be prepared in certain cases to issue a decree 
of nullity. 

Does the Church therefore encourage immorality? She 
would, if she exercised no supervision over the parties previous 
to the matrimonial contract, or if she administered matrimonial 
law in her courts in a lax and negligent fashion. 

But neither hypothesis is true. It is only because Bishop 
Doane is unfamiliar with our matrimonial legislation that he 
brings forward a charge of immorality on the present score. I 
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cannot here set forth in detail all the law governing the action 
of priests and people previous to a marriage, nor is a complete 
treatment necessary. The essential note in everything done 
before marriage is a most religious care to prevent an attempt 
at union in face of an impediment. The priest interrogates 
the parties together and separately concerning any possible im- 
pediment, their names are published on three different occasions 
in those places where they are known, in order to bring the 
future marriage to the notice of all those. who may be able to 
object and allege cause against it, all the faithful are under 
the strictest obligation to reveal any impediment that may have 
come to their knowledge; if one of the parties has been mar- 
ried before, he or she must adduce unquestionable proof of the 
death of the former spouse; in a word, the possibility of con- 
tracting an invalid marriage is minimized as far as is possible 
to human prudence. The reader can judge of the extent to 
which this preliminary process, far more minute and painstak- 
ing than that enjoined by any other authority, ecclesiastical or 
civil, tells against the charge of immorality. 

However, even the best directed human agencies will at 
times prove ineffectual. It may happen in spite of every care 
that an undetected impediment has rendered the marriage in- 
valid. Will such a happening be prejudicial to morality, will 
it be a menace to the sacredness of matrimony? If we remem- 
ber that’ such cases will be rare on account of the preliminary 
procedure of which we have just spoken, we shall be inclined 
to doubt the possibility of any serious immorality arising from 
this source, and still more inclined to doubt the impossibility 
of defending it, even if we adopt the Bishop’s terminology and 
call it immorality. But there is a more cogent reason against 
Bishop Doane’s charge than that to be drawn from the com- 
parative rarity of the instances needed to support his view, 
and it is to be sought in the procedure which has to be fol- 
lowed by one who attacks marriage on the ground of a diri- 
ment impediment. Without doubt, if all that is necessary be 
the mere allegation of an impediment, consequent immorality 
will have to be-feared. Husbands and wives who have tired 
of a first matrimonial experience can trump up a cause of nul- 
lity the more easily if collusion takes place, and bigamy will 
be a thing of easy accomplishment. But the trumping up of 
causes and successful collusion are rendered impossible by the 
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law of the Church. Does Bishop Doane know anything about 
the procedure governing matrimonial cases in our courts? Is 
he acquainted with the law governing the right to accuse, with 
the stricter rules of evidence that apply in cases looking to a 
decree of nullity? Has he ever heard of the official known as 
the defender of the marriage bond who must contest all claims 
of invalidity, and cannot accept a decree of nullity even when 
the evidence is conclusive against validity, but must appeal and 
carry the case on to other courts, with the expense and delay 
and inconvenience which render these processes so uninviting? 
Does he know that more of these cases issue adversely than 
succeed ? Wecannot but think that if his knowledge were pro- 
portionate to his zeal, he would be more chary of spying out 
immorality in this field where few care to walk, and where 
they have little opportunity of doing wrong; he would never 
say that causes of nullity ‘‘are offen used as reasons for getting 
rid of an unhappy marriage and finding a way for entering 
upon another.” 

The unsoundness of the Bishop’s argument becomes more 
apparent if we employ an illustration which will appeal to 
every one. Suppose that two persons are found living as 
husband and wife in Bishop Doane’s home city, Albany. The 
Bishop says: ‘‘ You must not separate this man and woman, in 
any circumstance or for any reason, because you wil] thereby 
do what the Catholic Church does, you will make them free to 
marry some one else, you will encourage remarriage after 
divorce.” But, we ask, what is to be done if the man in the 
case has a wife by a former marriage living in Buffalo, or if 
the woman was compelled against her will to go through the 
form of marriage, and is still compelled against her will to lead 
a married life, or if they are simply living unlawfully to- 
gether? The Bishop still says: “You must not do what the 
Catholic Church does, you must not declare that there is no 
marriage in such a case, you must not decree nullity.” The 
Bishop is bound to say this in order to be consistent with his 
line of argument; but every one else will say that in such a 
case the proper authority must pronounce that this man and 
woman are not married, must order their separation, and, if the 
form of marriage has been gone through, must declare its 
nullity. This the Church says, and this the Church does; not 
in many cases, but in infrequent ones; not hastily and remorse- 
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lessly, but only after every other means of remedying the un- 
happy condition has proved unavailing, after reconciliation and 
her dispensing authority have been spurned or found inappli- 
cable. She declares the truth, she says that this is not a 
marriage, that the parties are not husband and wife, that they 
must be separated. And because of declarations of this kind, 
relating to cases in which there has been no marriage and 
consequently can be no divorce, declarations that are not at 
all numerous, Bishop Doane asserts that the Catholic Church 
recognizes divorce in the freest possible manner. He points™ 
exultingly to one such declaration, and comments on the com- 
motion which it caused, unmindful that in his own illustration 
he is arguing against himself and demonstrating that the 
Catholic sense is so finely trained to abhor divorce that even 
the semblance of that great evil is shocking, and moreover 
that these decrees of nullity must be almost unheard of when 
one of them will excite so much comment among members of 
the Church. 

III. It is not easy to discover why the Bishop felt justified 
in invoking ‘‘ dispensations for marriage” to support his con- 
tention that the Church sanctions divorce. A dispensation 
supposes an impediment affecting mummarried persons, whose 
union it renders lawful; it does not in any way relate to re— 
marriage after divorce. In fact, a divorced person cannot 
obtain a dispensation. To speak of ‘‘dispensations often only 
discovered and declared and used as reasons and excuses for 
getting rid of an unhappy marriage,” is to use language 
altogether unintelligible and utterly contradictory of the genuine 
idea of a dispensation. The mystery which veils the Bishop’s 
meaning is only rendered more impenetrable when we reflect 
that Catholics discover and declare, not dispensations, but the 
reasons for granting them. 

IV. The Bishop has now to prove that ‘“ Rome justifies 
and practically sanctions what amounts to divorce, although it 
is not called so, in the freest possible way, unless both parties 
to the previous marriage are Roman Catholics.” 

His proof we have already seen. It is the famous para- 
graph, in which five poor sentences bear the burden of eighteen 
misstatements concerning Catholic doctrine and practice; the 
paragraph on which he stakes the truth of his declaration that 
“Rome cannot proclaim herself the special guardian of the 
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institution of marriage.” We hesitate to believe that this proof 
will convince many that Rome practically sanctions in the 
freest possible way what amounts to divorce, since it is all too 
evident that the good Bishop has a very indistinct idea of 
what Rome does and does not sanction. 

A full exposition of all the misleading assertions contained 
in Bishop Doane’s article is impossible in the narrow compass 
within which we are obliged to confine our discussion; but, 
from the examples shown above, it will be easy to understand 
the general character of this latest and most reprehensible 
calumny against the Catholic Church. Never did such an arti- 
cle appear before, never, let us hope, will such a one appear again 
to discredit its author and impose upon him the odious duty 
of a general retractation. Never was so important a subject 
taken up by a bishop in such grave circumstances in so care- 
less and unworthy a spirit. Insufficiently equipped, Bishop 
Doane has spoken beyond his knowledge, he has attributed to 
the Church doctrine which she does not teach and has never 
taught, and has made her responsible for practices which she 
would not dream of authorizing. If he had spoken in a hesi- 
tating way, as if uncertain of his ground, some excuse for his 
action might be pleaded; but he has filled his article with 
bold, unqualified statements of error, to which he has lent all 
the authority of his high clerical dignity, his supposed learn- 
ing, and, what is most reprehensible, the assurance that he has 
drawn his information from authoritative sources. On these 
errors he has based a serious charge against the Catholic 
Church, a charge that menaces civil as well as ecclesiastical 
well-being; a charge which is in no way true or justifiable; a 
charge which, false as it is, leaves intact the reputation of the 
Church as the special guardian of marriage, but fixes forever 
the Bishop’s rank as a religious controversialist and perhaps as 
a good citizen. 





THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REVEREND JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


HE nineteenth century has with justice been 
named “wonderful.” Over the wide field of 
all the earth its career of conquest ran; the 
army of its scholars laid under tribute land and 
sea and sky. The dead past was exhumed, 

buried cities were explored, the stories of forgotten civilizations 
recovered, books older than Moses found and read again. 
In the interests of new knowledge science put the living 
present under the microscope, wrested secrets from the ocean’s 
depths and the heart of mountains, exploited the plants and 
animals of all the globe, and almost numbered each star in the 
long procession of the Milky Way. The far distant future was 
foreseen and bound to service ere its birth; prophecies were 
spelled out in the reign of changeless law; and coming events 
were traced with as much precision as if the limitations of 
time and space had been forever en Such were some 
of the achievements of the century. 

As a result, more than one venerable sraddition has ceased to 
be. We behold philosophies and schools of thought, recently 
popular, now possessed of neither disciple nor defender; _politi- 
cal forms and religious systems, reverenced in the past, now in 
great measure set aside. And the outlook is such as to strike 
the mind with amazement; a new heaven and a new earth 
are dawning on the vision of the human race. Men affirm 
that what we have seen is but the beginning; that the new 
generation is sure to be more revolutionary than its prede- 
cessor. Already some of us seem to have heard the mutter- 
ing of distant thunder forecasting a time of wider disillusion- 
ment, when still other walls will fall down at the trumpet- 
blast of criticism and the rivers at which ages have slaked 
their thirst will run dry. 

It is now that the Catholic Church encounters an old foe 
in a new guise. Grim, hostile, scornful, Rationalism stands at 
the threshold of the twentieth century with menacing brow 


. 
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and threatening finger, warning the Church: “ Thus far shall 
you go, and no further. You have lived through a score of 
centuries; you have survived the storm and the battle. The 
tempest has been loosed and you have not perished. Nations 
have risen up against you and you have lived to chant their 
requiem. But now at last you are face to face with a test 
that you cannot survive. We shall no longer attack you; we 
are going to explain you.” 

Against Religion science is summoned to prove that reli- 
gion is a mere form of animal emotion, developed out of the 
savage customs or the alarming experiences of primitive man. 
For does not organic evolution show all existing things to be 
the. natural result of the sifting and singling out of the ages, 
the complex descendents of simple ancestors which again were 
descended from simpler forms—and man no great exception, 
but the mere climax of a long process of development from a 
prehistoric simian stock! 

Against Christianity criticism is summoned to prove that 
the Scriptural basis of Christianity has been destroyed, that the 
Bible is but one of a group of writings, a mere national litera- 
ture—not the oldest and not the best. For have we not 
learned that the sacred book are merely human products, re- 
flecting the ignorance and errors of the ages in which they 
were composed; that they were made up largely of older 
Oriental traditions collected and adapted to the genius of the 
Hebrew people; that they have undergone various recensions 
and re-editings; that they are full of parable, legend, and 
poetry; that cruelty and superstition are more characteristic 
of them than historical accuracy; and that in few cases have 
they been written by the person and in the time which the 
Christian Church has always presumed to teach! 

Against Catholicism history is summoned to prove that 
Catholicism is a mere phase in the development of Western 
civilization, due to clearly defined causes, and following in its 
various stages the laws which govern the growth of every 
social organism. For has not a chronicler of the Roman 
Empire’s decline and fall enumerated the five sufficient rea- 
sons which account for the spread of the Christian Church! 
Has not a German historian of dogma put his finger on the 
component elements, and shown how Jewish hopes, Roman 
law, and Greek philosophy were welded together into the 
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composite called Catholicism! And has not a French psy- 
chologist sketched the growth by which a primitive conception 
of the Kingdom of God steadily and inevitably developed into 
discipline, dogma, priesthood, episcopate, and papacy, as we 
have them now! ' 

Such is the statement of the case by Rationalism. 

What has the Christian Church to answer? 

Merely this. ‘‘ You mistake my nature. No fact that has 
been proven, no fact that ever will be proven, can in any wise 
militate against my claim to be of God.” 

Religion is not a theory about the growth of the material, 
visible world, or the processes of human development. What 
it implies and insists upon is this, that at the beginning of all 
things is a first cause, God, without whom was made nothing 
that was made. Against that pronouncement and its implica- 
tions, science, by its own showing, will never be able to 
declare. 

Christianity does not stand and fall with any theory about 
the dates of the books, nor the names of the writers, nor the 
character of the composition of the Bible. What it is com- 
mitted to is the assertion that these books were written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost for the moral betterment of 
the human race. As critical acumen and private judgment do 
not suffice for the correct appreciation and proper interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, neither on the other hand can they ever 
pretend to demonstrate that the Bible is not from God. 

Catholicism does not repudiate the conception which pic- 
tures the Church asa living organism marvelously well adapted 
to its environment, absorbing new elements of growth day after 
day, drawing upon the best that there is in the external world 
for its nourishment and its instruments of labor. As leaves 
change their hue season by season, and as animals vary from 
youth to age, the Church, too, alters various of her accidental 
details, always remaining, like the leaf and the animal, un- 
changed in essence and individuality. History must ever con- 
fess itself as helpless to explain away the Church as the 
biologist to reveal the source of the life animating the proto- 
plasm which he is about to submit to analysis. And since, 
when we compare the Church with other living things, she is, 
so far as history knows, immortal, it seems reasonable to pre- 
sume that her life is of an order as much higher than the 
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lives of men and nations as her existence is more enduring 
than theirs. 

The Church, then, is purely sacramental. She has an out- 
ward and visible form and an inner divine life; that which the 
eyes of history see and the hands of science touch is the 
human vessel, the material embodiment; that which men love 
and believe and live by is the spark of divinity within. The 
Church conceives of herself as living in another realm than the 
field of scientific research; and of her doctrine as of something 
lifted up out of the reach of critical attack; and of religion as 
of a life lived down in the calm depths of the soul, untroubled 
by the ripples and the tossings and the tempests on the surface. 

We learn to know the Church, as friends learn to know and 
love each other—by means of a subtle sense which pierces 
through the material to the spiritual; which goes straight to 
the Reality behind the veil; which communicates with the 
soul hiding inside the body. We get into sympathy with the 
Church only by becoming in our own little measure like unto 
the Christ whose body is the Church. We see the Church, in 
very truth, only after we have received and corresponded with 
the energetic grace of Christ; for only after doing the truth 
may we hope for the light. : ; 

Religion, then, is a spiritual life; and Christianity is a 
divine love; and Catholicity is a knitting fast of the soul to 
God—it is that, or it is nothing. As mere science, history, 
criticism never yet made a man a Catholic, so neither have 
they ever been able to destroy his Catholicity. And this we 
dare affirm: that mankind will never grow away from the 
Catholic Church while men are devoted to the spirit she was 
founded to diffuse. 

The spread of this spirit is broader than the limits of the 
visible Church, it is true. Catholic doctrine teaches that all 
who ever attain to eternal life, do so in virtue of having been 
touched by the grace of Christ; they reach heaven through 
some sort of union with him, without whom no one goeth to the 
Father, without whom no one resists temptations for a long 
time, or keeps even the natural law intact. To be free from 
sin the soul must in some measure share Christ’s spirit and 
live his lite. His strength and his virtue are in all the strong 
and all the good, whether within the limits of his sheep- 
fold or without: the ancient prophet, the martyr on the 
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sands of the Coliseum, the catechumen murdered by Chinese 
Boxers; African and Asiatic, Greek and Roman, Celt and 
American; Catholic and Buddhist and Puritan and Jew; the 
Indian maiden in the Mohawk valley, the Fakir on the banks 
of the Ganges, the Lama seeking the river of life—in a. 
word, all the just and noble and pure and brave; all who at 
any time have spent their days and nights in the service of 
duty, or have been nailed to the cross for conscience’ sake ; for 
all are branches of the true vine, Christ, are flowers sprung of 
his root, are prisms breaking up into divers colors the white 
light of his holiness. If their stories stir our souls it is be- 
cause, like iron magnetized by contact with him, they draw us 
with the magic spell of his sanctity; and because our very love 
of him compels us in some sense to imitate and be one with 
them. 

This, however, is an invisible union only, a purely ‘spiritual 
City of God; whereas the fundamental principle of the Incar- 
nation was a manifesting of the unseen through the seen, an 
expression of the invisible in terms of the visible, a linking of 
the spiritual with the material, a revelation of the Word in the 
flesh. 

Therefore, when Christ’s earthly life was nearing its end, God 
formed in the womb of humanity a Mystical Body for his Son— 
a heart to throb with sympathy for the afflicted unto the end 
of time; a brow to wear the glory of Thabor and the shame of 
Calvary while the world should last; feet to tread the moun- 
tains of all the world, carrying the messengers of the good 
tidings of peace; lips to pronounce the pardon of every truly 
repentent sinner; hands to stretch to all nations, bearing gifts 
for every child of Adam; and fingers to break the bread of 
life to every famishing soul. 

The Church’s mission was to redeem countless millions from 
vice, to heal the soul-sick and the conscience-dead, to preach 
the Gospel of the homeless Christ to the poor of all the world, 
to tame the savage and sanctify the barbarian, to defy mon- 
archs in the cause of justice, to convert woman into an angel 
of peace and a symbol of purity, to strike the shackles from 
the slave, to be a sign of contradiction to the world until the 
last hour of its wicked existence; out of the weak things and 
the ignoble and the base to construct heroes and Christians 
and saints. 
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This was the Visible Church of God, the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

She has drawn to herself what was best in old times and 
in new, in East and in West, in all places and all ages; and 
she has given it out again to men as their needs demanded. 
To her has the world gone to school for two thousand years, 
and from her has it learned the highest and best it knows. 
Through her each of us shares in the fruits of the collective 
life of Christendom; to her we owe it that we are born not 
into a spiritual wilderness, but into a flourishing civilization. 
Raised in her arms to a wider outlook than is possible to even 
the wisest of individuals or the oldest of nations, we discern 
an infinite horizon, we see things, as it were, with the eternal 
eyes of Christ, we appropriate his divine enthusiasms, the 
noblest heritage of the race. Stimulated by her inspiration, 
and guided by her age-old wisdom, we go out of our selfish 
littleness to become great in devotedness and generosity, and 
we are carried along by the crowds of her saints where he 
that walks alone must faint and lie down. 

She names us, nourishes us, weans us, teaches us. She 
holds up the Crucifix before our childish eyes, and wins our 
young hearts’ love for Christ. She reconciles us with God 
after we have strayed away. When we return from our wan- 
derings, she sets us down at the heavenly banquet and cheers 
us with Christ’s Sacred Body and his Precious Blood. 

At Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage, and Ordination she 
ministers to us the graces we need. She watches over and 
soothes us in our dying moments; and under her benediction 
we descend into the grave. She is, indeed, the sacrament of 
sacraments, the Mystical Body of Jesus. Truly does the Christ 
in her cry out to the Christ in us. Truly in her speaking his 
sheep hear his voice and follow him. 

This then is the Church that is facing the twentieth cen- 
tury, not only brave, but calm and confident and smilingly 
certain of the future. That attitude of hers is indeed. justified 
by the history of the century just closed, when, especially in 
this youngest and most progressive country of ours, she has 
given proof of so marvelous a vitality, exhibiting a capacity 
of growth the like of which history does not report. The ex- 
planation can be sought only in the fact that the Church is 
not the embodiment of a dead past, but the Mystical Body 
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of Christ, living with his life, and working his works among 
men, yesterday and to-day, and the same forever. Christ has 
endowed her with prerogatives appealing to every age and to 
every clime; and so to-day, among us, she vindicates her 
claim by the manifesting of characteristics which tell on our 
minds as perhaps no others could. 

God knows we Americans have our faults, but, whatever 
we are in practice, we are not Pharisees in principle and sympa- 
thy. And we want a Church that, like Christ, will go to the 
sinner. The worst enemy of the Catholic Church makes no 
attempt to deny that she does this; that she receives any 
penitent soul into the bosom of her love and communion; 
that she works over the most hopeless cases, and nurses the 
weakest invalid back to life, if the chance be given her; that 
she never yet has broken the bruised reed, nor quenched the 
smoking flax, but ever and always has carefully fostered the 
faintest sparks of moral vitality. 

With our love of liberty we Americans have a keen sense 
of the value of government and authority; and we want a 
Church that, like Christ, will speak as one having authority ; 
that will send forth a voice venerable and mighty to ring in 
thunder tones unto the ends of the earth; that will say defi- 
nitely what to believe, and command finally what to do; that 
will shrivel up offenders with the Godlike wrath of her indig- 
nation. 

Lastly, we are nothing if not practical; and we want a 
Church that does things with men—a Church that, instead of 
whimpering about loss of membership and lack of ecclesias- 
tical vocations, multiplies buildings year by year to keep pace 
with the growth of her children; that attracts the very pick 
of the race to the defense of her cause and the propaganda 
of her doctrine; that can fill her temples to the doors, though 
storms and blizzards rage in a manner sure to frighten fair- 
weather Christians away; that insists on the proud humbling 
themselves in confession, and on the extortioner restoring his 
plunder; that dares bar from her communion those who kill 
off the race by depriving an unborn generation of its right to 
live. 

These qualities appeal to the practical mind of the modern 
man; and the Catholic Church rejoices in the possession of 
them. So she goes on her way in quiet majesty, undisturbed 
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by newly discovered facts, untroubled about the possible verifi- 
cation of new hypotheses. Her ultimate purpose is purely 
spiritual; she concerns herself with things material and human 
only for the sake of things divine; she is never to be caught 
by the vicissitudes of human history or entangled in the 
meshes of science. 

Scientific and historical revelations may multiply; theories 
come and pass away again, Jew give way to Gentile, Plato 
to Aristotle, and privilege to equality. Dynasties may crack 
and totter, ecclesiastical temporalities forever disappear, 
friends turn to foes, and the eldest daughter of the Christian 
Church lie prostrate, the shame of Christendom and the pity 
of the world. These things are of the earth, earthy, and they 
cannot destroy a life that is divine. With her finger on the 
pulse of humanity, the Catholic Church keeps beside it in its 
progress, ministering to its spiritual needs, helping it in its 
struggles, whispering to it of God. She is thus making ready 
for the moment when, tired of the deceits ot the flesh, every 
man at length will turn to the spirit of Christ, and be folded 
in the arms of his Mystical Body, which is the Church. 


> 








A GREAT IRISH FAMILY. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


maf NYTHING that concerns that romantic hero, Lord 

mm: Edward Fitzgerald, must possess a great inter- 

est, not only for Irish people, in the cause of 

whose freedom he died, but for any one who 

possesses sufficient of the literary sense or the 

adventurous spirit to make them delight in this most charm- 
ing of heroes. 

Most happily, like many of the gentlemen of ’98, he wielded 
a delightful pen. The letters to his beloved mother sug- 
gest that if he had not been a harum-scarum hero he had 
been a literary force. Revolutions in Ireland seem to make 
for literature. Nearly all of those Irish soldiers of fortune, 
fighting in a desperate cause, seem to have carried the pen of 
the ready-writer in their knapsacks. Lord Edward’s letters 
and Wolfe Tone’s diary are human documents of the most 
exquisite interest, while the memoirs a servir os Holt, Teeling, 
Cloney, and half-a-dozen others, bring the time before us in 
its habit as it lived. 

In the history of the Leinster family there is material for 
a hundred romances. One thinks of our dear lost Stevenson 
in reading of those days. In Lord Edward Fitzgerald, in 
Tone, in Napper Tandy, in Holt, he had subjects made to his 
hand. They are there awaiting the coming of the Irish Ste- 
venson. ; 

If one wanted to know whence Lord Edward derived his 
quixotic spirit, one has only to look to her of whom he was 
indeed bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh, his exquisite, 
adoring, adored mother, the Duchess of Leinster, the daughter 
of one Duke of Richmond, the sister of another. 

She was a widow, and had borne seventeen children to 
the Duke of Leinster, before her romance began: Mrs. Delany 
described her as the proudest woman in Ireland. She had 
engaged as tutor to her sons a Scotchman, Mr. William Ogil- 
vie, who kept a school in Cole’s Lane, Dublin. He was a 
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good classical scholar and mathematician, but seems to have 
been a man of unprepossessing appearance; “uncouth” is the 
adjective used for him by Mr. Gerald Campbell, whose Edward 
and Pamela Fitzgerald is the latest addition to the steadily 
growing mass of Fitzgerald literature. 

Mr. Campbell gives us a delightful glimpse of the terms 
upon which the new tutor was received into the family. 

‘‘Lady Leitrim,” he writes, “was one day spending the 
evening at Leinster House with the Duchess when the Groom 
of the Chamber came in to tell her Grace that Mr. Ogilvie, 
the new tutor, was arrived. 

““* Show him to his room.’ 

““*Tf you please, your Grace, is he to have wax candles or 
tallow ?’ ; 

“Upon which the Duchess turned to Lady Leitrim and 
said: 

“* Qu’en pensez-vous ?’ 

‘“‘ Finally she came to the conclusion: 

““*Qh, moulds will do till we see a little.’”’ 

It will be seen that this Mr. Ogilvie must have been a 
very remarkable man to have won the Duchess, not only for 
his wife, but for a wife who gave him unquestioning faith and 
passionate devotion. More, he won his stepchildren as no 
stepchildren were ever won before. ‘‘ Mr. O ,’ who is con- 
stantly in the Leinster letters, was a father as much feared as 
loved, and he was well loved. Seeing what a big place he 
took in their lives, one wonders over the late Duke, of whose 
name one never finds a mention. Doubtless, like his son who 
succeeded him, he was a weak, well-meaning gentleman, whom 
the strong personality of the Scotch tutor swept out of the 
thoughts of his wife and children. 

The family group at this time—or rather at a later time, 
when the young Leinsters were grown up to man and woman- 
hood, and the two little Ogilvie girls, Ciss and Mimi, were 
not far behind them—was one of extraordinary interest. 

The Duchess remains in one’s thoughts as the wife and 
the mother. Her mind towards her second husband is revealed 
in her letters to her children; and those letters, burning and 
throbbing with motherly love, are among the most beautiful 
things in literature. These letters, and the letters of the 
children to her, can hardly be read without tears, especially 
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when one remembers the martyrdom she was fated to endure. 
She is always the centre of the picture. 

On each side of her her two sisters, Lady Sarah Napier 
and Lady Louisa Conolly, group themselves. Lady Sarah, 
who, as Lady Sarah Lennox, all but became the Queen of 
George the Third, was a most remarkable woman. If her sis- 
ters, the Duchess and Lady Louisa, stand to us for heart, Lady 
Sarah wins our admiration for her intellect, her spirit, her wit, 
and common sense. She had married Colonel Napier, who at 
this time was in command of English troops in Ireland, but all 
her sympathy was with the Irish in the troubles, although she 

rought to the understanding of the matter a coolness, an 
impartiality, a wisdom very different from the hot-headedness 
of the young Fitzgeralds. Mr. Gerald Campbell says, no doubt 
truly, that a combination of Lady Sarah, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and Lord Moira would have settled the Irish question without 
all the blood and trouble, the heritage of wrong and hatred, 
which is a bane to both countries. 

Lady Louisa Conolly was the wife of Mr. Conolly, of Castle- 
town, Celbridge, County Kildare, a member of Parliament. 
She also was profoundly and tenderly attached to that country 
which has the gift of winning hearts— 


“Our glory, our sorrow, our mother. Thy God 
In thy worst dereliction forsook but to prove thee. 
Blind, blind as the blind-worm, cold, cold as the clod 
Who, seeing thee see not, possess but not love thee!” 


—and which attracts to itself particularly the hearts of settlers 
within its borders. 

Lady Louisa, in a way, was almost as interesting a character 
as Lady Sarah. In many respects she was a Jane Austen 
character, and might have been created by that most delicate 
and witty of observers. She was most affectionate and gentle, 
but at times over-amiable and ready to forgive for her quick- 
witted sister, Lady Sarah. Lady Sarah, after Lord Edward’s 
death and the incredibly mean sequestration of his estate, kept 
“Lord Castlereagh and his sett” at arms’ length; but com- 
plains of her sister: 

“She excuses, doubts, pardons, and forces herself to show 
no sign of displeasure, because she has, as usual, transferred a 
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wrong thing into unkindness only to er, and therefore she has 
an opportunity of exerting her self-denial and Christian for- 
giveness to the highest degree, by calling it all want of kind- 
ness to her, she hopes to forget as easily as she forgives, and 
she succeeds in both.” 

However, even Lady Sarah acknowledges Lady Louisa’s 
spirit at times; and she was as loving as her sister, the 
Duchess. 

Within this big family there was an inner, intimate circle. 
With the Duchess and her sisters it consisted of Lord Edward, 
Lord Henry, and Lord Robert, Lady Lucy, and Lady Sophia 
—Fitzgeralds all, with the two daughters of the Duchess’ 
second marriage, Ciss and Mimi Ogilvie. Round these names 
the letters and diaries of the delightful family revolve; their 
sayings and doings are chronicled, while there are only pass- 
ing allusions to the rest of the family. ; 

Lady Lucy, afterwards Lady Lucy Foley, was Lord Edward's 
favorite sister, and if she had been a man instead of a woman 
she would have been found fighting by his side. She was the 
only one of the family who went as far as he did in patriotism. 
She was much with Lord Edward and Pamela in the days 
when the revolution was hatching, was entirely in their con- 
fidence, and was, one suspects, somewhat in love with that 
other member of the partie carrée of patriots, the fourth of 
“ce cher bien-aimé aimable quottuor” of Pamela, Arthur 
O'Connor. Lady Lucy was forty years away from her golden 
youth. Pamela had followed Lord Edward when she wrote to 
Lady Bute concerning. Arthur O’Connor and Lord Edward: 

““He (Lord Edward) was one and thirty before he dis- 
covered what he ever after called the twin of his soul. When 
at the time he was self-elected to free his country or die for 
her, he met a soul, ‘twin to his own’ was his expression, 
because each breathed and loved alike and their object, Ireland ! 
Ireland, where each had first drawn breath—Ireland, more great 
in her misfortunes, in her wrongs, than the most favored 
country of the earth—Ireland so true to God, to the early, 
unchanged faith of the Gospel—Ireland, whom neither: false- 
hood could entice nor interest bribe to apostacy, suffering 
through successive ages from the oppression of a nation infer- 
ior to herself in all but in some of the adventitious circum- 
stances of fortune. It was the heart that felt all this as he 
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himself did. . . . It was that person who could have told 
how Edward once loved.” 

Lady Lucy, after Lord Edward’s death, wrote a passionate 
and rebellious address to the Irish people, which, however, was 
never published. Fortunately the text was preserved, and we 
find it in Mr. Gerald Campbell’s book. 

She was like Lord Edward in other ways. She was “comi- 
cal,” as the family called it. Indeed, she was Lord Edward in 
petticoats, impressionable, ardent, impetuous. Her letters, so 
fresh and delightful, are of to-day as they are of yesterday 
and to-morrow. 

Lady Sophia was very different. She was a plain-looking, 
delicate girl and woman, not strikingly intellectual, apparently 
not at all humorous. Yet Lord Edward’s epithets for her indi- 
cate to us the regard in which she was held. She was “ Silk 
and Steel”; she was ‘“‘Father Confessor.” ‘‘I love Sophy,’ 
said Lord Edward once. ‘‘ There is more good in her little 
finger than in all of them put together.” She apparently did 
not shine in the brilliant circle; she was slow, rather dull, a 
lover of solitude, fond of country walks and gardening, dread- 
ing society. But she was the reliable one. It was she who, 
in the stormy times to come, took Lord Edward’s daughter, 
Lucy, and devoted herself to the child, and afterwards to Lucy’s 
child. ‘‘She loved much and she was much loved,” wrote 
Pamela’s daughter, Lady Campbell, the grandmother of Mr. 
George. Wyndham. 

‘‘ Dear Henry, he is almost perfect,’ Lord Edward said of 
his brother, Henry, whose passionate struggle to be with Lord 
Edward at the time of his illness and death, and whose spirited 
outcries against the cruelty of the administration, make one of 
the most bleeding passages in Irish history. 

The stepsisters, Mimi and Ciss, seem to have been dearer 
to those choice spirits among the young Fitzgeralds than the 
real brothers and sisters outside the charmed circle. They 
were objects of specially tender devotion to their mother, the 
Duchess, who felt it as a kind of wrong to these little daugh- 
ters that they should be commoners and poorly endowed, 
while her other children held so proud a rank. 

The family—‘‘ The Good Family” as its members called it 
among themselves—lived between Dublin and London, some- 


times at Frascati, Blackrock, the Duchess’ little country house, 
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or the various members went visiting about at Carton, the 
Duke of Leinster’s seat,,at Castletown, with Lady Louisa Con- 
olly, or with Lady Sarah Napier, and other friends and rela- 
tions. About 1785 Lady Charlotte, the eldest daughter of the 
Duchess, afterwards Lady Charlotte Strutt, quite out of sym- 
pathy with the wayward and brilliant members of the family, 
and another Jane Austen character, was staying with Lady 
Sophia at Castletown. 

Mr. Campbell gives us an idea of how the ladies spent 
their time: “ . . . In stringing bugles, looking at prints 
of dresses, reading aloud the English newspapers, the psalms 
and chapters, and other improving literature; working at their 
carpet-frames, and sewing trimming on to their Castle petti- 
coats for their occasional jaunts to town. For exercise they 
indulged in long walks, which, like their talks, they called 
‘comfortable.’ Every now and then they were cheered by a 
visit from ‘the gentlemen’ from Dublin, who went out hunt- 
ing as soon as they arrived; and in the evenings, when they 
were not sleepy and stupid with their exertions, generally en- 
tertained them exceedingly. One or other of the ladies was 
usually in the state known as ‘taking to her bed,’ for the 
monotony told rather heavily on their poor bodies as well as 
their poor spirits. When they fell ill they took a powder; 
and some kind friend, usually Lady Sophia, was at hand to 
read them ‘a Blair’; in other words, a sermon by the popular 
divine of the day.” 

One finds the Duchess in her darkest moment, when “that 
dear Angel Edward,” as she called her best beloved son, had 
been taken from her so cruelly, seeking consolation in some 
well-worn phrase from Blair’s Sermons. 

The ladies seemed to have quarreled over little things, as 
one might expect. There is an account of a stormy evening 
at Castletown, in a letter of Lady Sophia’s, in which every one 
seemed to have been at loggerheads. First it was Lady Char- 
lotte who was huffed with Lady Sophia. Then it was her 
cousin Louisa: 

‘‘Louisa said she wou’d eat the guizard out of the chickens, 
and as she did not come for it immediately I put it between the 
two fowls to keep warm for her. When she came for it I told 
her what I had done, upon which she said she did not believe 
me. This huffed me excessively . . . and she huffed me 
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in the same manner at work, upon my proposing to have an- 
other table, as the one we were working upon was very in- 
convenient, its. being so large, and I said I considered poor 
Harriette’s chest, as it might hurt her to lean so much against 
it; and Louisa said: ‘O to be sure, you consider her chest.’ 

And at dinner, as she gave me another cause to be 
huffed, I then did let my anger out. However we went to 
dress and were very good friends, and worked at the carpet 
in the evening.” 

There was another occasion in which Lady Sophia was 
going to a ball and had promised to go round by her mother’s 
house, so that she should see her dressed. But her chaperon, the 
young Duchess, would not have it so, saying that they were 
already late.. So poor Lady Sophia, very ill at ease, danced 
only one set, and next day was received very coldly by her 
mother. 

“T cried most part of the night,” she said, ‘‘skocked at 
the very idea of seeming disrespectful to my mother, tho’ God 
knows I did not mean to do it, but it all proceeded from 
want of thought. Next day my mother was as pleasant to me 
as if nothing, had happened, but I have not forgiven myself as 
soon as my dear mother has.” 

However, this life, which suited Lady Louisa and her 
daughters, and Ladies Charlotte and Suphia, would not have 
suited the more spirited members of the family. Lady Lucy 
about this time was dancing and receiving proposals of mar- 
riage and falling desperately in love and observing her world 
with a keen eye, and a ‘‘ comical wit,’’ as far away as London. 
Of course it was a little London in comparison with the mon- 
ster we know, and a drive from Harley Street to Kensington 
in “the chariot,” or in Lord Henry’s “curricle,” is worthy of 
record in Lady Lucy’s journal. Here is an extract: 

“At home all day. It is the King’s birthday. They all 
went to the opera and to a great party at the Duchess of 
Gordon’s. There is nothing thought of -but the itch which is 
in the house. Opera in the evening, very pleasant. It was a 
new ballet and very pretty indeed; cupids flying in the air. 
I saw Moseley, who ordered me medicines. Played at Com- 
merce in the evening.” 

Here is a bit of contemporaneous manners: 

“ By the bye, have you heard of the piece of work at the 
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opera the other night? The Prince found Charles and Mr. 
Lascelles in Mrs. FitzHerbert’s box. They withdrew immedi- 
ately, but he flew into the most violent passion, called them 
all sorts of names, and scolded Mrs. Fitz so loud that all the 
house heard it. He was drunk, as you may suppose. The 
next day he begged her pardon.” 

Again it is Lady Sophia who is in London, keeping a 
journal, and writing of herself quaintly in the third person. 

“Very busy all morning making up things for the play, 
dined very early, and at four o’clock went to Richmond House 
Theatre to secure good places. Mother, Ciss, and Mimi, were 
in the Duke’s box, Sophia in the pit in the front row in order 
to see Henry well. He really was more delightful and charm- 
ing than can be expressed. Everybody that had seen Garrick 
thought Henry equal to him, some parts beyond him. Mr. 
Walpole and all the critics were charmed with him, and as for 
the ladies, they left the theatre dying for love of him. 

“This is the first day of Mr. Hastings’ trial. Sophia was 
obliged to get up very early, which she did not much like; 
breaktasted, then called upon Lady Talbot, and they both went 
together to the trial. Mr. Burke spoke and they were delighted 
with him. It was really very fine. Sophia came home rather 
pitying poor Mr. Hastings . . . hearing himself accused 
of so many crimes; but he seemed very indifferent about 
them. 

“We all went in the evening to see the play at Richmond 
House. Henry was charming. Mrs. Siddons was there. She 
rather disappointed us in her praises of Henry, as she said 
much more about Lord Derby, who certainly is not to be 
named with Henry. At the same time he is a very good 
actor, but in quite a different stile.” 

Lady Sophia’s partiality for Lord Henry is very evident. 
Later they lived in adjoining houses, at Thames Ditton, and 
the tender friendship between them lasted harmoniously to the 
end. There is an excellent picture of Lord Henry, by Hoppner, 
which shows a face of extraordinary beauty, a face like a 
young archangel’s. One can imagine the tender admiration 
of the sister who was always plain looking, the Ugly Duck- 
ling of a beautiful family, for this debonair brother, who was 
always her friend and confidant. 

Lady Lucy is always up and down in her journals and let- 
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ters. Everybody is “human,” or they are “wretched” and 
“inhuman.” And she has an unhappy love affair which makes 
her journal read like a modern novel. How it makes her live 
for us to-day ! 

“We had many men in our box, one so like him/ The 
way of sitting, the look of the head; I felt a sort of illusion 
of past happiness. 

“They all went to the opera, not me. Mimi and I played 
together, harp and harpsichord... The music had its usual effect 
on me, but as usual made me wretched. 

“We had a ball in the house, I danced with Tom Bligh 
and Charles; there was nobody else we knew, but a precious 
set of quizzes. 

‘““Mama took me to make visits, which I hate; it snow’d 
for the first time this winter. My spirits worried because of 
being remonstrated with on what I can’t help. 

‘“Went to Lord Mount Edgecombe’s and Lord Salisbury’s ; 
did not see 47m at any of those odious places. In the evening 
to the opera; nobody there. Where can he be? Alas, why 
should it concern me? | 

‘“‘T went to the opera with Lord Henry. While leaning on 
Lord Robert’s arm se spoke to me. I never thought I should 
have again heard his voice, and address’d to me; I did not 
seek it.” 

There are several pages of this record of a young girl’s 
transient wretchedness, as fresh, as vivid, as if it were not all 
done with more than a century ago. Once she mentions her 
first meeting ‘with Arthur O’Connor, who at a later day was 
to have so large a share of her thoughts. 

However, she is not always love-sick. There are rejected 
lovers of whom she discourses gaily. 

“You did right,” she writes to Lady Sophia, “to tell Tina 
about A if you thought it would amuse her; but don’t 
talk of it to other people, as I don’t think it quite right even 
by him to talk of those sort of things; and he begs I will not 
wound his feelings by divulging it; Edward will dye of it; I 
knew that day that he premeditated something, and I told 
Edward. Then came this letter from him. It is not ill-wrote; 
he desires leave to mention his proposals to Mama and Mr. 
Ogilvie, and says he has it in his power to settle 1,500 a year 
on any lady who honours him with her hand; then he says 
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that, beyond the powers of language to express, he loves me— 
grimy wretch! I hate to think of him.” 

Poor A . Another sister writes of this proposal: 

“You have never been told about that vile, that grimy A 
having dared to propose for Lucy. He wrote her a fine roman- 
tick Love Letter, throwing himself and felf at her feet. He 
says he is no fortune-hunter.or adventurer, but an English 
gentleman, and as such he thinks himself (wretch) not unworthy 
of her. Papa was in a fury. Mama still thinks it a joke of 
Eddy’s. We all scream and laugh, as you may think. It was 
answered as it deserved, a cold but decided but civil refusal. 
A ! oh!” 

About a month later Lady Lucy, sad to say, is writing to 
Lady Sophia of a certain B ; 

“So B has been flirting with Miss G wiaiieg: Mt 
you had known that odd creature better, you would not have 
expected him to leave off flirting. You might as well tell him 
not to eat or drink. I don’t much mind that unless it was 
serious, and if it was, why should I mind it? We have made 
no promises to each other; and therefore both are free. He 
has often told me that he would wish me to amuse myself as 
much as I pleased while he was away, provided I would 
promise to be glad to see him when we met.” 

And here is a portrait of another unhappy lover: 

“T am sure you will be glad to hear that I am likely to 
get over that foolish antipathy I have had all my life for rats, 
as C , one of my favourite beaux, is so like that animal 
that it is impossible not to be struck with it, and yet I don’t 
shudder at his approach, which gives me hope that I may not 
faint away when next I see a mouse, as I did at Malvern.” 

That was a very gay winter for the Duchess and her chil- 
dren, in Harley Street, although already Lord Edward had 
begun to fall under the suspicions of the government. 

““Everybody,” says Lady Lucy, “seems gone wild for 
dancing: Cecilia and I have a very pleasant set of partners 
this year, mostly young things in the Guards. It is so mov- 
ing to have them setting off after a ball to join the Duke of 
York. I described the feel to Edward once. It puts Ned in 
such a rage, our being so merry, for we are literally a laugh- 
ing club that meet in our box at the opera. We are some- 
times a little noisy to be sure; he never speaks to us but to 
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attack us, and he downright scolds mama for being so young.” 

“Ned,” wrote another sister, “seldom makes his appear- 
ance in our box. ‘Lord God,’ he says, ‘what should I do 
among all those boys? You are much too young and too riotous 
for me.’” 

On this note of coming calamity we leave them; but I 
inust quote three delightful letters, which Mr. Campbell has 
cescued from the family archives. They are all written to 
Lady Sophia, and are as follows: 

From her sister, Lady Charlotte FitzGerald, very elder- 
sisterly : 

“I hope, my dear Sophia, you will exert yourself to get a 
little forward in your learning, for believe me I should not 
have half the regret to leave dear mama if I thought that you 
were advanced enough to be a pleasant companion for her, and 
it is quite a grievance to me to think that, at present, you 
are so little fit for it. Mama is very lucky, to be sure, in 
having Mr. Ogilvie so fond of home, but he can’t be with her 
every hour in the day. When the hunting season comes on 
she will be a good deal alone, and if you don’t try to make 
yourself as agreeable as possible you will be of no sort of good 
to her, and the only way to make yourself agreeable is to try 
and apply yourself to your learning, and to get the better of 
that little obstinacy in your temper, that will make you so dis- 
agreeable and tiresome to mama to be obliged to be always 
finding fault with you. You ought also to behave both 
honestly and prettily to Mrs. Simpson, to endeavour to make 
her stay with you, for you won’t get any other to stay with 
you; for suppose mama gets another, and tells her her daughter 
is fifteen years of age; why, that person will think that about 
a young lady of fifteen she will have nothing to do but to 
hear her read, etc., without any plague, but when she finds 
that you are so childish, and that you ought to be treated like 
a child, she won’t know what to do.” 

From her grandmother, Lady Kildare: 

“T am sensible your time may be employ’d more to yr. 
advantage thar diverting yr. poor old granny, which the account 
of the vermin did that tormented you on yr. journey from 
Paris to the venerable chateau you are now in. How poor 
Ireland wou’d be abus’d if the Inns were half so nasty, but 
am sorry to owne that many houses in Dublin are infested 
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with buggs, that I believe the breed was imported hither by 
foreign goods from time to time, but hope will not increase by 
care of destroying them upon first appearance, as they are not 
yet so general as in London. They are filthy animals.” 

From her niece, Lady Mary Coote: 

‘*My dear Aunt Sophia: We hope that your rheumatism 
is better than when -you last wrote, now that the weather is 
more dry; tho’ an East wind and here smoky and foggy. 
The reason of my now writing to you is to caution you, and 
to beg that you will caution your servants, and all persons 
that you can, against eating the blue or green parts of cheese, 
which some people prefer; for, only think of it, our cook, Mrs. 
W——, found last week nine or ten common brass pins in the 
blue or green part of some cheese, apparently Cheshire—some 
of the pins were inside the cheese and some of them stuck out- 
side of it as in a pincushion. You may judge of our horror, 
when Mrs. W. brought it upstairs to show it to us; how 
shocking! to put such poisonous and dangerous articles in 
what is perhaps the food of thousands, or perhaps millions, of 
poor persons, who can seldom if ever afford meat; and‘ we 
think it right to inform and caution as many persons on the 
subject as we can; without naming the person from whom it 
was bought, who denies being aware of it. One comfort we 
find, that some persons to whom it has been mentioned had 
already heard of such things being done, but more persons had 
not; we understand that it is done to give part of the cheese 
an old appearance; but how shocking to insert such poison- 
ous articles for that purpose; and we have also heard that 
they also for the same reason sometimes insert a brass wire in 
Stilton Cheese, and sometimes put a halfpenny in the saucepan 
with green vegetables, when they are boiling, to make them 
look green; so that the safest way is never to eat any if one 
ever dines out. We think it right to name all this, particularly 
about what we saw in the cheeses, as a caution, after being 
informed of it, to as many persons as we can.” 





“ AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR ?” 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


‘As the faces of them that look therein shine in the water, so the hearts of men are laid 
open to the wise." —Proverbs, xxvii. 19. 


nim T is written in the parable that a certain man 
went down. from Jerusalem to Jericho and there 
fell among robbers, who also stripped him, and 
having wounded him went away, leaving him 
ek half dead. 

Times change. No man to-day is robbed on the highroad. 
According to modern custom, he is held up and stripped at 
his own fireside. And having been wounded by want and 
starvation, the sweated victim is left in his hovel, half dead. 

Meanwhile the employer goes his way and the capitalist 
passes by on the other side. They both live afar off, where 
the cry of the oppressed does not penetrate. And as we read 
in the Book of Proverbs: “Better is a neighbor that is near 
than a brother afar off.” So it is that the poor fall back 
upon themselves; for though the Decalogue may be broken 
in the tenement, the greatest commandment is faithfully kept. 
Thus in every mean street there are to be found a few saints, 
many sinners, and a multitude of Samaritans. 

As I walked down a side street one day I saw a woman 
sitting on a doorstep. She was singing to herself, while her 
gray hair was blown in the wind. With a grimy hand she 
brushed it out of her eyes and nodded. 

“ Hiven keep you,” said she. 

“No easy task for the saints,” I answered. 

The woman threw back her head and laughed softly. We 
were allies. 

“Where is your husband ?”’ 

“In bed”; and she jerked her thumb over her shoulder. 

“Why not at work ?’’ I asked. 

‘An’ would you ’ave ’im a black leg?” she demanded. 

“TI didn’t know the men were out.” 


s 
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“Well, they is an’ they ain’t. The lightermen is out, which 
means as the water-side labor is stopped. An’, be the same 
token, the lightermen is paid an’ we ain’t.” 

“In the meantime,” I said, ‘‘how are you getting on?” 

“Shure the Lord only knows! Howsomever,” she re- 
marked after a pause, “himself is in bed; fur theer ain’t 
nuthink to eat, an’ no fire ter cook it wid. Glory be! but the 
times is bad!” 

She gave a deep sigh and smoothed her hair. Presently 
the expression of her face changed. 

“‘D” yer remember the letter from Injia? The letter wot 
me son writ. D’ yer mind wot ’e put in the front of it? as 
’e'd send ’is mother a packet o’ tea?”’ 

“Has it come?” I asked. 

““Yuss, be the powers! It come o’ Frid’y. An’ the smell 
on it! Wait now—” The dishevelled figure disappeared up 


the tenement stairs, and with equal haste she returned, bearing 
in her hands a small tin.. This she opened tenderly and, hav- 
ing held it under my nose, she awaited the verdict. 

“It is good”; said I. Her face beamed. 

“*Taint often, I reckon, as yer’ve smelt the like of it,’’ she 


said with conviction. 

‘But why is there not more in this tin?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Have 
you tasted it yourself?” 

‘“‘To be shure an’ I ’ave. But not to tell a lie abaht it,” 
she said confidentially, ‘‘’twere like this. Seein’ as ’ow times 
was bad, an’ money a bit tight, I thinks ter mesilf as it would 
be a rare treat fur me neighbors to ’’ave some. So I makes it 
up into little packets an’ I gives them rahnd abaht. An’ sich 
a to do as it made dahn the street! ’Twas nothink but— 
‘Good luck ter yer, Sue!’ as I passes along. Or mebbe a 
lady puts ’er ’ead aht of a top windy an’ calls dahn: ‘May 
the blessin’, o’ Hiven go wid yer,’ sez she. W’y!” said the 
untidy figure, “jes’ to ’ear ‘em, were better nor drinkin’ the 
tea.” 

A few days later I passed the same doorstep. “Is the 
tea finished?” I asked. 

“Wuss luck!’ was the response. Then the conversation 
drifted. 

““You haven’t been to Church lately, I suppose?” The 
woman shook her head. 
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“But you are going next Sunday?”—I suggested. Again 
she shook her head. — 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Hush!” She spread out her hands in mysterious protest. 
“Hush! I’ave ter think of the people as lives at the back.”’ 

“Why should you?” I queried. 

“Be the reason,” she replied, “that they earns good money 
an’ goes aht decent.” 

“Well, what then? I suppose your soul is your own?” 

“Ah, Musha! w’y talk abaht me sowl, w’en me boots is 
broke. ’Tis me feet that’s aht on the street.” She raised a 
foot encased in a dilapidated boot. ‘‘Wot d’ yer say ter 
that ?” 

“Go early,” I said. “No one will see you.” At this she 
was silent. 

“Do you mind getting up?” I asked. 

“Taint the gettin’ up,” she answered, “nor yet the walk- 
in’ theer—fur p’heps the lady wot lives opposite would give 
me the lend of ’er boots. Taint thet,” she said slowly; ‘‘ but 
ter go to the ’ouse o’ Gawd an’ not ter give nuthink ter the 
altar, w’y it makes yer feel mean ’earted.” 

The following Sunday morning I was hurrying along to 
Church. It was 6:45, and on the other side of the road a 
muffled figure was returning. But in spite of her feet being 
tidy—for the Samaritan had lent the boots—the wearer kept 
to the far side of the road. Her head was bent and the brown 
shawl was pulled over her face. It was a small matter that 
she was starving, for that was the common lot; but to have 
gone to Church and to have made no offering to her God— 
this was a bitter and a shameful reflection. 


In the Devil’s Alley I heard the sound of moaning. I 
stopped and listened. It came from No. 47, so I knocked at 
the door. 

“Come in,” said a weary voice from behind. 

“How?” I asked, for the door handle was gone. - 

“Arrah!” was the testy reply, ‘‘an’ can’t yer pull the 
sthring ?”’ 

I was about to put further questions, when my eyes fell 
upon an old bit of string which showed limply through a hole 
in the door. The string had a corpulent looking knot on its 


’ 
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extreme end, and in a spirit of scientific research I pulled. 
Then the door opened; though why it should, I cannot say. 
To get into the hovel you had first to squeeze through the 
partially opened door, then to evade the bedpost, whose agres- 
sive leg challenged the unwary. A woman lay under the bed- 
clothes. 

“Well! how do you feel?” I asked. 

“The saints on’y knows,’ said Mrs. Flynn between her 
groans, “‘but I’m very bad entirely.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“Shure! an’ ’ow would I be knowin’ wot’s the matter?” 
she ejaculated sharply; “‘though p’haps,” she added in a mol- 
lified tone, ‘‘an’ mebbe ’tis the poomony.” 

“Perhaps it is,’ I acquiesced. ‘But perhaps, on the other 
hand, it’s a wake.” For I was not without knowing Mrs. 
Flynn. 

“ Divil a wake is it,” she answered. And there was no 
resentment in her tone. 

“What! no wakes lately ?”’ 

‘“‘Well!”’ said the voice under the blanket, “I won’t be 
denyin’ as I was at wan o’ Toosd’y night. But ’tis little I 


took thin, an’ more I could ’a done wid,” answered this im- 
penitent sinner. 

““As open confession is good for the soul, where was the 
wake?” I asked. 

“Twas in the tenements rahnd the top o’ the Coort. They 


” 


was wakin’ Dinny Slogan,” she said discursively; whereupon I 
nodded. By some mistake I happened to have attended this 
same wake myself. But at sight of the corpse—with the 
stretched sheet and the sarcenet bows, and at the feet of the 
corpse the plates of tobacco and snuff—I had beat a hasty re- 
treat. Therefore my experience was shrouded in silence. ‘No 
need to say what I think of wakes,” said I severely; but my 
protest was obliterated in her groans. 

Mrs. Flynn’s present condition was difficult to diagnose; 
inasmuch as she adhered to generalities, referring you for par- 
ticulars to the saints now in glory. That her state was abnor- 
mal was evident from her vacillation between deprecation and 
defence. But after gazing at her critically, I decided she was 
ill. 

“Who looks after you,” I asked. 
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“Little Mike does wot ’e can,” she answered, “’e gits up 
of a mornin’—bless ’is little ’eart—an’ ’e makes me a cup o’ 
tea. ’Tis little else ’e kin do, ’cep’ ’e goes to the dispinsary 
fur a bottle o’ medicine.” 

“Shall I send for the parish doctor?” 

‘“*Tisn’t me that'll be bothered wid the likes of ’im,” she 
replied with spirit. 

“Well, may I tell the Nursing Sisters to come?” She lay 
awhile and groaned. 

““Yuss”’; she said finally, “‘ tell the blessed Sisters to come, 
an’ may the Lord reward ’em.”’ 

So for the next ten days the Sisters came and cared for 
her as they did for all the sick and maimed in the many 
courts and alleys of Stepney. Christian or Jew, saint or sinner, 
it mattered not to them; for as they did unto the least, they 
did unto him—the Author of life. 

Over the little convent door might have been written the 
words of the Evangelist: ‘‘He that loveth not his brother, 
whom he seeth, how can he love his God, whom he seeth not ?”’ 

Therefore they nursed the sick and fed the hungry. And 
the blessings of the poor and the outcast ever followed the 
“Blue Sisters,” whose veils were the color of the Italian sky. 

A Re Ry I was passing through the deserted alley, 
when a rough Brown hand was stretched out of a hovel. 

“Shure [I wants yer.’”’ And the hand and the voice be- 
longed to Mrs. Flynn. 

‘““What for?” I asked. 

“‘In the matter of little Mike,” she answered. 

“Yes?” 

‘Tis ’is schoolin’, she began, ‘‘an’ the inspector—bad luck 
to ’im—’e do be comin’ dahn the alley, fur to arst me ques- 
tions. An’ sez ’e: ‘they’ll put me in prison an’ they’ll take 
away me little Mike, an’ they’ll put ’im to school, an’ I’ll never 
see ’im no more.’ Achone! achone!”’ Her eyes were full of 
tears. ‘‘Shure, wot would I do widout ’im at all?” 

She thrust a grimy summons into my hand. ‘‘Yer’ll find 
it writ dahn on the paper,” said she in gloomy apprehension. 

“What am I to do?’’ I asked. 

“ Ah! can’t yer write a bit of a letter to the magistrate ?” 

The suggestion was advanced with the utmost confidence in 
my jurisdiction. 
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“That’s all very well,” I said, “but what can I say?” 

‘‘Can’t yer tell ’im,” she said, “‘as me little Mike is the 
on’y one as b’longs ter me? Tell ’im as ’is mother’s bin ill. 
Say as my child runs me arrants an’ biles me tea. Tell ’im 
as it'll kill me entirely if ’e takes away me little Mike!’” 
Her cheeks were wet and there was a prayer in her eyes. She 
laid her hand pleadingly on my arm. 

“Ah! shure, ’tis yourself as knows wot ter put. An’ if 
the magisthrate ’as a ’eart in ’im at all, ’e’ll be good to me 
then.” 

“How long has Mike been away ?” I asked impartially. 

“*Tis three weeks, mebbe,” said Mrs. Flynn. 

I shook my head in protest. ‘You weren’t ill three 
weeks.” 

‘Dunno’ ’ow long I was bad.” Mrs, Flynn was obviously 
hedging. 

“Well, about Mike. How long?” 

“The divil knows,’’ was the evasive reply. 

“Very likely,” I answered, “but in a British Court he’s 
not sworn.” ; 

“Did any one ever know the like of yer!” and Mrs. Flynn 
gazed at me resentfully out of the corner of her eye. 

“If I can help you, I will.” I opened my notebook and 
took out a pencil. 

Still the woman said nothing. 

“Shall I say a year?” 

‘‘Musha! no”; said Mrs. Flynn, roused into indignant pro- 
test. 

“‘Six months, then ?”’ 

“The Lord save us, an’ it aint never six months. But 
p’heps” she said slowly—and here she looked anxiously into 
my face, as though she would read the magistrate’s verdict— 
“‘p’heps you might say four.” 

“Four months.” I.wrote it down. 

“ An’ yer’ll write to the Coort ter-day ?” she added quickly, 
or they’ll come and put me in prison. An’ then wot'll ’appen 
to little Mike?” 

Mrs. Flynn’s career had been interesting hitherto in its 
variety. It had also been chequered in parts. It was not 
known outside the alley—and the alley avoided the mention 
of broad arrows—that Mrs. Flynn had done time already, 
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Seven years’ hard was the former sentence, and it was in the 
prison that little Mike was born. Times were always bad in 
the Devil’s Alley, and she béing weary with the struggle had 
gone under. -So in partnership with another, and he Mike’s 
father, she had coined false money. The plant was found in 
the hovel under the bed. Then the man escaped to America, 
and the woman bore the burden alone. And thus, eight years 
iater, they lived in the alley—the woman and her child.. Wed- 
dings and wakes and burials and brawls—these things were 
incidental; but Mike was an abiding treasure. It was for him 
that she pounded through the mud and the fog; with the 
susty crape bonnet on her head and the basket of flowers on 
her hip It was for him she now pleaded. The grip of her 
trembling fingers was still on my arm,.as I made my way back 
to the Settlement. There I laid the summons before the head- 
worker, and asked permission to intercede in favor of Mrs. 
Flynn. But the head, being wise, vetoed the appeal. 

“She'll be sent to prison,” I said sadly. For my heart 
had gone out to Mrs. Flynn. 

“There isn’t room for every one,” was the sardonic reply; 
and with this I had to be content. Ten days later I was 
coming down stairs when I saw a woman sitting on a chair in 
the hall. She was huddled up in an old brown shawl, and she 
crooned to herself in sorrow. Presently she turned her head. 

“Well, Mrs. Flynn,” said I with an attempt at sociability, 
“what have you been doing with yourself?” 

“Achone!” she cried, “’tis in prison I’ve been. Fur the 
reason,” she added, ‘as yer ain’t never writ to the magis- 
thrate.” 

Her tone was reproachful, and indeed I felt as if I had put 
her there. F 

“Yes, I know”; was my guilty admission, “and I’d hate 
it myself. But never mind,” I said. ‘You are out now and 
you can go home to little Mike. He is waiting down the 
alley.” : 

“Bless ’is little ’eart!’’ she ejaculated, “an’ I ’opes the 
Almighty in his goodness ’as watched over ’im.” 

She stood up to go. 

“What is in your apron?” I asked. Whereupon she ex- 
tended the corners to let me see. 

“?Tis the prison bread,” she said huskily. 


’ 
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“You should have eaten it,” said I in reproach. 

A fierce light blazed up in her eyes. 

‘*If ’twas on’y a crumb ’twould ’a choked me!” said she. 

“What will you do with it?” 

‘*Twill be food fur little Mike,’’ she answered softly. And 
with her eyes full of tears she gathered up her apron and was 
gone. I stood at the open door and watched her go down 
the steps and out into the night, where the snow beat against 
her face with pitiless force as though it would bar her way, 
and the bitter wind blew her rags as if in very mockery. 

And this was just, for she was a sinner. ‘Even so, in 
ancient times, did the culprit receive his deserts before the 
Jewish tribunal. For when the elders were asked whether they 
would abide by the letter of the law, the Sanhedrim made 
answer: “Wisdom without favor, and justice without mercy.” 

And as I peered out into the darkness, and watched the 
frail figure struggling with the blast, lo! the pitiless voice of 
the Sanhedrim seemed to speak again-in the icy wind. But 
the woman did not falter. She bowed her head and drew the 
old shawl closer; and so breasting the storm she trudged on. 
Whither did she go? To the accursed alley; to the filthy 
hovel; to the tiny room she called her home. Yes; with a 
prayer on her lips and the prison bread in her hand she 
trudged on. For there, in the depths of the evil court, a lit- 
tle child sat waiting and watching. 


It was one day last summer that a poor woman came to 
see mee I was not in the East End then. But by walking 
some of the way, and expending her savings—a few pence in 
all—she was able to buy a railway ticket, single fare, and so 
arrived at her destination. The lines had deepened in her 
face, since I had seen her, and she looked very careworn 
Not long ago she had worked for a good firm. She was a 
trimmer by trade. But her unlucky star was now in the ascen- 
dant ; she had fallen upon evil times. 

“So things have gone badly with you?” said I. 

“Ah!” was the reply, “ many a time I could ’ave took me 
own life, I’ve bin thet miserable, thet seemed like as if I 
couldn’t face it. But the Almighty is good,” she said, ‘‘an I 
ain’t done it. But sometimes, w’en I’m alone, it makes me 
feel queer—to think of wot might ’ave bin! . . . An’ 
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*twasn’t as if I could ’ave wrote to yer,” she added, “fur I 
’adn’t the stamp.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

““D’ yer remember as I wrote to yer from the ’ome? and 
I’m not denyin’ as the Sisters wasn’t kind; but I couldn’t fur- 
git as I was on charity. I’m nigh upon seventy, as yer not 
without knowin’, but them hands was made fur work, an’ I 
mean ter work ter the end. So I come aht o’ the ’ome. I 
‘ad no money, an’ nowheer ter lay me ’ead. Never mind, I 
sez, an’ I prays ter the saints to ’elp me. An’ as I walks 
along, wot do I see in the winder but ‘WOMAN WANTED. 
APPLY WITHIN’; an’ in I goes. It were ’alf rag shop an’ ’arf 
ole-clo’ shop, with a dirty-lookin’ Jew be’ind the counter. 

“ «Yer wantin’ a woman,’ I sez to ’im, ‘w’y not me?’ ’E 
looks me up an’ dahn. 

“* Well,’ ’e sez, ‘yer ain’t young, but yer looks active. 
Wot’s yer trade,’ sez ’e? 

‘“*¢ Trimmer,’ sez I. 

“«Theer’s more’n hats to do ’ere,’ ’e sez. ‘Kin yer patch 
breeches an’ mend blouses? An’ yer’ll’ave to clean the ’ouse, 
an’ lend a ’and with the cookin’.’ 

““*Wot’s the money ?’ I sez to ’im. 

“¢ Five shillin’s a week,’ sez ’e. 

“*Gawd ’elp us,’ I sez to myself, ‘a tailor an’ a dress- 
maker an’ a slavey besides; all fur five shillin’.’ But seein’ as 
‘ow I ’adn’t a penny in the world, an’ it meant livin’ in, I sez: 
‘Yuss; I’ll do it.’ ‘Will yer show me,’ I sez to ’im ‘ wheer 
I’ve got to sleep ?’ 

“«Time enuff fur thet,’ ’e sez, ‘lend a ’and ’ere.’ 

““So I works all thet day in the rag shop, an’ thankful I 
was ter be theer. But first I must tell yer, as the Jew ’ad a 
wife as dirty-lookin’ as ’imself, an’ a ole mother besides. An’ 
neither of ’em couldn’t speak the language. An’ theer was a 
bit of a dark kitchen,” she continued, “ openin’ orf the rag 
shop wheer them two old witches used to sit talkin’ gibberish 
all day. I couldn’t understand a word of it, so they used ter 
make signs to me. An’ the filthy ways of ’em—Lord!” 

“Where did’you sleep?” I asked. 

“Well, as I was sayin’,’”’ continued the woman, “ when 
night come on I was tired an’ I sez to the Jew-man: ‘ Wheer 
do I sleep?’ sez I. 
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““«Theer,’ sez ’e. 

‘‘We was standin’ in the bit o’ a kitchin, an’ I looks rahnd. 
‘Wheer’s thet?’ sez I. ‘In thet box,’ sez ’e; an’ yer kin 
make the best of it.’ With that ’e slams the door on me. 

‘‘ Well, wot with ’avin’ to choose between lying in the box 
or lying in the street; an’ wot with slavin’ all day fur five 
shillin’s a week; an’ wot with ’earin’ nothink but gibberish 
since mornin’; an’ the Jew-man slammin’ the door in me face— 
I was between laughin’ an’ cryin’. So I opens the lid o’ the 
box—’twere a longish box, like a coffin—an’ I sees a bit o’ 
straw at the bottom. Then I sits dahn on the edge o’ the 
box an’ I looks dahn at the straw. Presently I takes it up in 
me ’and an’ I feels it. ‘Bad luck to—’ Then I stops, an’ 
thinks a bit. ‘Umph!’ I sez to meself; ‘so straw ain’t good 
enuff fur a Christian to lie on, ain’t it! not good enuff fur an 
ole woman o’ seventy—when the Almighty was laid in a 
manger. Gawd ’elp me,’ I sez, ‘wot did fur ’im, oughter do 
fur me.’ But the tears was wet on my cheeks as I lays dahn 
on the straw. An’ that night I wakes up, an’ I feels the walls 
o’ me bed, ‘an’,’ sez I, ‘is it layin’ in my corfin I am?’ an’ 
I was afeerd. Well; that was my bed,” said the woman after 
a pause; ‘‘the work was wuss. ‘Twas nothink but -sortin’ out 
rags, an’ mendin’ dresses, an’ trimmin’ hats, an’ servin’ be’ind 
the counter. An’ wot with seein’ to the fire an’ lendin’ a 
’and with the cookin’, an’ scrubbin’ an’ cleanin’ an’ fetchin’ an’ 
carryin’, I was dead beat at the end of the day. Then Satur- 
day come an’ the Jew give me the five shillin’. But the nex’ 
Saturd’y, ’e on’y gives me four-and-six, a ’arf crown, an’ a 
two-shillin’ bit. 

“‘T looks at it fust to make quite sure, an’ then I sez to 
‘im: ‘This ain’t five shillin’,’ I sez; ‘yer’ve give me a two- 
shillin’ bit by mistake.’ 

“Tt ain’t no mistake,’ sez ’e, ‘that’s all yer’ll git.’ An 
wen ’e sez this, I felt as if ’e’'d knocked me a blow on the 
"ead. Me knees was all of a tremble, an’ everythink went 
rahnd. 

‘** Five shillin’,’) I sez, ‘was the contract.’ But me voice 
was gone like, an’ me ’ead was swimmin’. 

- “*Tf yer don’t like it,’ ’esez, ‘yer kin go!’” There was a 
catch in the woman’s throat. ‘’E knew as I ’adn’t a friend— 
didn’t ’e read it in me face w’en I took on the job? So with 
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never a word I takes the money an’ goes back to me work. 
But me ’eart was sore. Well, the nex’ Saturd’y I was sortin’ 
aht the rags in the shop w’en ’e sez to me: ‘I pays yer be 
the month,’ ’e sez, ‘not be the week.’ D’ yer see wot ’e 
meant?” she asked me abruptly. ‘“’E wanted thirty days’ 
work, an’ ’e wouldn’t pay fur more ’n twenty-eight days.” 
Here her voice died away in silence. 

“TI went on workin’,” she said presently, ‘fur I ’ad no 
choice. But wot with worrittin’ abaht the money; an’ never 
’earin’ a word o’ English; an’ workin’ along all day from 
week’s end ter week’s end; I begins to feel lonely like in me 
‘ead. An’ wuen the Jews was gone to bed o’ nights, an’ Iwas 
lyin’ in the bottom o’ the old box in the kitchen, it used ter 
come to me as p’haps I’d fergit ’ow to speak; an’ I’d find 
meself makin’ sounds with me voice—jes’ ter see if I could. 

' “What ails yer?’ I’d say aht loud ter meself. ‘What 
ails yer, to ’ave these queer thoughts?’ An’ then I’d ‘answser 
meself back, an’ tell meself things, as if mebbe I was some 
one else. But ne’er a soul was there; nothin’ but the pitch 
dark, an’ the cockroaches crawlin’ over the floor. *Twas one 
day when I was sewin’ upstairs, an’ feelin’ low an’ ill with 
overwork, an’ payin’ no ’eed ter nothink, when suddenly I 
drops me needle. 

““* Wot was that knock?’ I sez to meself. An’ I dunno 
wot started me, fur I ’adn’t noticed it at the time. But wot 
if it was the posty? With that, I run dahnstairs into the 
shop. 

‘““€Who knocked ?’ I sez to ’im. 

“« Postman,’ ’e sez. 

“Where is it?’ sez I, my fingers all itchin’. 

“The Jew shook ’is ’ead. ‘Gorn,’ sez ’e. 

“Like a flash I was aht the door an’ rushin’ like a mad 
woman dahn the street. Neither bonnet nor shawl was on me 
‘ead, an’ me ’air was wild. Along Mile End I run, bumpin’ 
into the people as I went. ‘Wheer is ’e?’ sez I; an’ they 
never answered, thinkin’ I was daft. Then I catches: sight of 
‘im comin’ aht of a shop, so I runs faster than ever, nearly 
cryin’ as I went. ; 

““* Give it ter me,’ I sez to ’im, me voice all of a shake, 
‘Give it ter me—’tis mine,’ I sez. 

“* Wot is?’ sez ’e. 


. 
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““The letter wot yer took ter the Jew. Weren’t it fer 
Mrs. ? Thet’s me.’ 

“Ere y’ are, Mother!’ ’e sez, ‘thet’s all right!’ 

‘“‘An’ sure enuff,” said the woman, brushing away the 
tears, “the letter was from yerself. ’“Twere the answer to the 
one I writ yer. An’ w’en I’d read the letter I puts it safe in 
me pocket. An’ thet night w’en I goes ter bed, I ’olds it 
tight in me ’and, an’ I cries meself ter sleep. Ah! Gawd ’elp 
a lone woman,” she said brokenly. 

“Did you stay on for that month?” I asked. 

The woman nodded. 

“Yuss; an’ wot d’ yer think ’e paid me? Sixteen shillin’ 
fur thirty days! An’ if I sez a word ’e sez as ’e’d beat the 
life aht o’ me.” 

The tears trickled down the old woman’s cheeks. 

““On’y ter talk of it makes me feel bad,” she said. 

It was not very long after this that she broke down from 
overwork, and was taken to the Infirmary. 

Her employer at this time was owing her three weeks’ 
money which he refused to pay. 

The woman came to see me after coming out of the In- 
firmary. Her hair had become white, and her face’ more care- 
worn than ever. In a broken voice she told me about the 
money that was owing. : 

‘* Sometimes,” she said in conclusion, ‘‘ when I gits thinkin 
abaht it, I feels as if I could curse that Jew until I died. 
Hell lasts furever,’”’ she said slowly, “‘furever an’ ever. But 
theer’s times w’en I feels as if hell ain’t long enuff fur them 
as robs the poor.” She paused; and her head sank on her 
breast. ‘‘ May Hiven forgive me fur a wicked old woman,” she 
said penitently, ‘an’ may we both find mercy at the judg- 
ment.” 

There were tears in my own eyes as I tried to comfort her. 
“Do you remember what is written: ‘Better the poor man 
walking in righteousness than the rich in crooked ways’?”’ But 
deep down in my heart the cry went up: ‘“ How long, O Lord, 
wilt thou forget the souls of thy poor?” 


A tenement stood in my favorite lane. And it was the 
wicked end of the lane where the tares outnumbered the 
wheat. But it was here among the shadows—here, in spite of 
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all the laws of spiritual horticulture—that the flowers of human 
charity bloomed brightest. But concerning this particular tene- 
ment. Outside it resembled its fellows; inside it was differ- 
ent. From the street pavement you stepped on to the rickety 
staircase; and it wasn’t like other staircases. Sometimes, when 
I was feeling reflective, I used to wonder whether it had not 
met with an accident in its early youth? For the base of its 
spine was twisted and then jambed into the corner, whence it 
climbed somewhat feebly up the side of the grimy wall. 
When the street door was left open you could just distinguish 
the lower part of its anatomy—as far as the fifth step; the 
rest had to be taken on trust. And you stepped up and up into 
the darkness, with nothing to cling to but the intangible axiom 
that all finite things must end; not even a slum staircase 
being exempt from the general law of limitation. 

The upper part of the stairs was always wrapped in im- 
penetrable darkness. It was a darkness that you could take 
between your fingers and feel. And it felt sticky. It was a 
kind of staircase that had a distant manner—and no rail. No 
matter how long you were acquainted with it, you never got 
to know it any better. For myself, I always thought it had 
more steps in reserve, and I was only advised to the contrary 
by coming in violent contact with a door which gave way—a 
concession which greatly facilitated one’s entry. 

“T suppose it is one way of knocking,” I said apologeti- 
cally, finding myself thus hurled into the tenement room one 
morning. 

“Ah! ’tis yerself!”’ said a voice from the bed. 

“Either a whole or a part,” I answered vaguely. 

‘“‘May the Lord an’ ’is Blessed Mother love yer fur comin’,’ 
she ejaculated. And she offered me-her hand in greeting. 

But with the movement a sharp spasm of pain contracted 
her features, and her outstretched hand fell nerveless. 

This woman was a bottle-washer, and just now crippled 
with rheumatism. 

For months and months, year in, year out, she, stood inches 
deep in water. Day by day she washed bottles, bottles—noth- 
ing but endless bottles,—dawn by the docks. 

The hand that lay on the coverlet was knotted and de- 
formed; and she was moaning with pain. 

“Sit yerself dahn!” said she when she could speak. But 


’ 


s 
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her face still twitched as she continued: ‘‘I’d been prayin’ as 
yer'd come! Yuss; an’ I listened all yesterd’y fur yer step. 
Lyin’ ’ere all day yer gits ter know the footsteps. Fust it’s 
the waker-up, to call the lady acrost the road. Thet’s at a 
quarter ter five. But before thet agin, theer’s a knock at ’arf 
past three. Thet’s to wake’er ’usband. Then yer kin ’ear the 
men startin’ aht fur the docks. An’ by an’ bye the milk 
comes along, an’ the sweeps goes aht. Thencomes the women 
wot cleans the orfices up West—way aht be the Minories; then 
yer kin ’ear the factory gels ’urryin’ orf; an’ then comes the 
children goin’ ter school Arter thet it’s all quiet, fur the 
lane do be empty all day. But now an’ agin some one turns 
aht of the main road, an’ I lies ’ere an’ I listens to see if I 
knows the step. I kin ’ear ’em comin’ a long way off; fust 
’tis on’y a footfall in the distance—faint-like; an’ they seems 
all alike far off. But when they comes closer I knows ’em. 
Yer was way dahn the lane, jus’ aht o’ the Court, when I sez 
to meself: ‘Thet’s ’er!’ sez I. An’ ’ere y’ are!” 

‘And I’ve been a long time coming,’ I said penitently, 
“considering that you were ill.” 

“Ah! but yer do ’avea lot o’ people to see,” she said in 
extenuation. 

“Never mind! I’m going to be a reformed character after 
this.” 

The woman’s eyes twinkled. ‘An’ ’ow are yer?” she 
asked. 

“Tt isn’t how I am,” I answered, ‘‘ but how you are. 
What!” I ejaculated, looking at the untidy grate, ‘“‘no fire?” 

“ Divil a bit,” she replied, ‘‘an’ I do be feelin’ the want , 
of it. But wot kin yer do? ’Ere l’ve bin fur the las’ six 
weeks not able ter move-’and nor foot, an’: 0’ course earnin’ 
no money. An’ pore little Katie, wot kin she do in the way 
o’ buyin’ coal? ’Tis on’y five an’ threepence a week she gits 
at the jam factory. An’ wot with payin’ the rent, an’ the bit 
we ’as to eat, theer ain’t much fur firin’.” 

“No, I should think not”; I answered. 

“D’ yer reckon as the Settlement would give me some 
coal?” she asked. 

“Yes, I think it would”; and I jotted down her need in 
my notebook. 

“Yer see ow it is,’ continued the rheumatic woman; ‘“aht 
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o’ Katie’s money she ’as ter buy ’erself a dress now an’ agin. 
Yer ain’t never seen my Katie, ’ave yer?” she asked abruptly. 
“Not yet,” I replied. For Katie was always at the factory. 
“Yer would like my Katie,” she said simply. ‘‘Yuss; an’ 
I don’t care if she is me own gel, fur a better gel nor Katie 
yer never see. She works ’ard all day, very ’ard, she do, at 
the factory. An’ when ’er work’s done, she comes straight 
‘ome. No’angin’ abaht the streets fur Katie, but straight ’ome 
she comes ter make me bed an’ ter tidy up the place a bit. 
Then of a mornin’ she’s up like a lark—boils me a cup o’ tea 
an’ gi’es me somethink to eat, an’ away she goes to ‘er work. 
There ain’t no time fur much else,” she said looking round the 
dishevelled tenement room, “fur if she ain’t at the factory door 
w’en the bell rings, they docks ’er pay, so they do. An’ she 
do keep ’erself so nice an’ ladylike—gen’ally in black. W’y! 
’er last is jes’ sich a dress as yer might wear yerself, an’ not 
feel ashamed of it neither! An’ it ain’t as if she spends much 
on ’er clothes, pore little Katie, fur she ain’t got it. But wot 
she gets is tasty. She b’longs ter one o’ them fact’ry clubs,” 
explained the woman; “one as they gits up theirselves.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“Well! say my Katie wants a noo dress. P’haps it might 
cost a matter o’ twelve shillin’, Well, then, she gits twelve 
fact’ry gels ter join, an’ each of ’em pays a shillin’ a week fur 
twelve weeks. At the end of each week, d’ yer see, they draw 
lots. An’ one of ’em gits twelve shillin’s in a lump, an’ she 
kin go orf an’ buy a noo dress. I’d like as yer’d see Katie’s—” 
Again her face worked in pain. ‘But it’s—put away,” she 
said wearily. 

“Later on I can see it.” 

“Please Gawd!” was the response. For Katie’s new dress 
was pledged for food. 

“Sich a pretty dress as it is, too,” she continued; ‘an’ 
she do look fine in it! ’Tis a black alpaca wid a blue silk 
front, an’ a—”’ 

Here the door opened stealthily and a head was thrust in. 
It was a weird looking object. The face was not visible, for 
the shawl concealed it from view. And, as if to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, a sooty hand held the brown shawl in place. 
From the upper opening of this shawl a tuft of gray hair 
stood up and asserted its independence. It was the only thing 


. 
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to be seen, and therefore compelled attention. As hair it was 
unique. It simply stood on end and remained there. Like 
the suspended tomb of the Prophet it was a law to itself—a 
mysterious triumph of matter over force. Catching sight of me 
the owner of the tuft of hair hastily withdrew. Whereupon 
my friend, the bottle-washer, announced to me in a stage 
whisper that the apparition was her landlady—the house being 
a tiny tenement. Then, evidently conscious that her landlady’s 
hair needed an apology, she remarked abruptly: “’Ad a fright 
once, she ’ad! an’ ever since then ’er ’air won’t never stick 
dahn. But she’s reel good ter me,” said the sick woman. 
“Yuss; she’s jes’ goin’ ter the pawn-shop fur me—lendin’ me 
some of ’er things she is, ’cos mine’s all gone. She’s got a 
black eye to-day, that’s w’y she was ’oldin the shawl over ’er 
’ead.” 

‘‘She need not have minded me,” I began. 

But again the woman started with pain and the limbs were 
drawn up. 

“May the Lord give me strength to suffer,” she murmured, 
as she clutched at the bedclothes in agony. For some moments 


she lay there unable to speak. Then she raised her voice with 
an effort and called: “’Ere! Mrs. Mould!” 

Again the eerie figure appeared round the door. 

“Wot d’ yer want?” said a voice from underneath the 
shawl. 


“Come right in,’ said the sick woman, fur yer needn’t 
mind this ’ere lady.” 

Thus adjured, the shawled figure came in, bearing under 
her arm a bulky packet tied in-a colored handkerchief. 

“I’m jes’ a-goin’,”’ she said, ‘“‘but the ’andkerchief keeps 
comin’ orf me eye.” 

“Let me help,” said I. 

The figure hesitated, and I felt as if I were being weighed 
in the balance. Then she put down the bundle of rags she 
was going to pawn and slowly withdrew the shawl. 

“I ’ad a fall las’ night,” she said with diffidence. ‘‘ Me an’ 
me ole man was comin’ along the lane, wen I slipped an’ 
nearly cut me eye aht.” 

“Yes, it’s badly grazed”’; I said. For, where her face was 
not cut, it was black and blue with bruises. ‘‘ Where did you 
fall?” I asked, as I folded the old handkerchief lengthways. 
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“Yer knows the fish shop in the lane? Well, it ain't a 
fish shop exactly, but where they salts the fish. Theer’s allus 
fish scales on the pavement,” she added, “an’ twas theer we 
slipped las’ night—me an’ ’im.” 

“A woman fell there just now,’ I said, ‘as I was coming 
along.” 

“?’Urt much ?” asked the battered figure hastily. 

“She was moaning with pain as she was carried into the 
tenement.” 

“Ah! pore thing!” said both women with sympathy. 

“ Are you ready?” I asked, holding out the handkerchief. 

“VYuss”; and the broken head was lowered. 

“Tell meif I hurt,” said I; for the stiff gray hair was an 
unknown quantity. , 

“Thank yer kindly,” said the woman when I had tied up 
the black eye. 

She drew her shawl over her head and tucked the bundle of 
rags under her arm. 

In the doorway she turned round and nodded to us. 

““S’long!” said she. 

And the Samaritan vanished, to pledge her all. 

Her footsteps died away in the lane, and the tenement room 
was hushed. And in the squalid doorway I thought I saw the 
Angel open the Book and write therein. After which, turning 
from the East End to the West, he stretched his hands over the 
city and said to a Christian world: ‘‘Go, and do thou in like 
manner,” J, 








CERVANTES AND HIS WORK. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, Pu.D. 


ge T is the custom of the present day to sympathize 
% rather condescendingly with Spain for the loss 
of her empire and the dissipation of that supreme 
influence in world affairs which she once pos- 
sessed. In one phase of our modern life, how- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that Spain still maintains a 
supremacy from which she will never be dislodged, and in 
which, indeed, she has no rival. The soldier-poet maimed at 
Lepanto, captive for so long in Algiers, whom the proud 
hidalgos of his time thought so little of, and whom even the 
most distinguished literary men among his contemporaries 
valued far below his worth, has, by his wonderful book, in the 
words of a distinguished American critic, restored to Spain the 
universal empire she lost. For all the world reads Don Quixote 
and takes that brave old knight to heart, and comes back year 
after year to find in this story a new meaning and a new mes- 
sage, until it has become part of the world’s literary soul. All 
this is recalled the more appropriately now that the literary 
world is celebrating the three hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of Don Quixote, and acknowledging its unrivaled 
supremacy as a work of art. 

So much has been written and so ar is thought of Don 
Quixote and of Cervantes, that somehow the impression has 
obtained that he stands alone in the Spanish literature of his 
time. Nothing could, however, be less true than this, and it 
may be said at once that no supreme literary genius has ever 
manifested itself without having been led up to by predeces- 
sors often much less distinguished, but never quite unworthy 
of the great master that was to be the culmination of their 
line. Victor Hugo once said, in one of the Delphic expressions 
he so much affected, that genius was a promontory jutting out 
into the infinite. It is not ‘so very clear just what may be the 
definite meaning underlying the great French poet and critic’s 
word, but it is certain that, in literary history, the promontory 
never stands alone, but is preceded by a chain of lower peaks 
from the mainland. 
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The greatest of Cervantes’ predecessors in Spanish literature 
is undoubtedly St. Teresa, whose name in the world, Teresa de 
Cepeda y Ahumada, has been entirely eclipsed by her religious 
designation. It may seem an index rather of Catholic partiality 
than of genuine literary appreciation to give such a place to 
St. Teresa and her writings, but for those who must have 
critical authorities for their opinions, there is no dearth of 
acknowledged ones to overcome all hesitancy. The most re-— 
cent, Fitzmaurice Kelly, who is himself a member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy, and who was selected by Edmund Gosse to 
write the history of Spanish literature in Appleton’s series of 
Literatures of the World, says of her: 


Santa Teresa is not only a glorious saint and a splendid 
figure in the annals of religious thought; she ranks as a 
miracle of genius, as, perhaps, the greatest woman who ever 
handled pen, the single one of all her sex who stands beside 
the world’s most perfect masters. Macaulay has noted, in a 
famous essay, that Protestantism has gained not an inch of 
ground since the middle of the sixteenth century. Ignacio 
Loyola and Santa Teresa are the life and brain of the Catho- 
lic reaction ; the former is a great party chief, the latter be- 


longs to mankind. 


The English poet, Richard Crashaw, himself surely capa- 
ble of judging both of the mystical and the poetic side of her 
character, cannot find words strong enough to express his feel- 
ing. 

. A woman, he says, for angelical height of speculation ; 
for masculine courage of performance, more than a woman. 
Who yet a child, outran maturity and durst plot a martyrdom. — 


Over and over again writers have quoted his burning words 
of admiration: 


Sweet incendiary, the undaunted daughter of desires, the 
fair sister of the seraphim, moon of maiden stars. 


How much of Crashaw’s own conversion was due to the 
influence of Teresa’s writings, and how much of the sublimer 
depths of his own great religious poetry, to the inspiration of her 
burning words, will never be known. Teresa’s letters are, to this 
day, the model of classic Spanish prose style, and it is no 
surprise to find great genius ready to manifest itself through 
the same vehicle. 
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Nor were Cervantes’ more immediate contemporaries unwor- 
thy of him. Lope de Vega represents one of the great sources 
of modern dramatic literature. Tirso de Molina is scarcely 
less well known to his countrymen, and only somewhat less 
admired, though the world outside of Spain knows so little of 
.him. As to Calderon, who was to be Cervantes’ great successor 
in attracting world-wide attention to Spanish literature, there is 
no doubt that he is one of the dramatic geniuses of all time. 
The Schlegels, Frederick and August, were unstinted in their 
admiration of the great Spanish dramatist. James Russell 
Lowell said of him: | 


For fascination of style and profound suggestion, it would 
be hard to name another author superior to Calderon, if indeed 
equalto him. His charm was equally felt by two minds as 
unlike each other as those of Goethe and Shelley, and in- 
deed admiration for Calderon has always been the touchstone 
of true critical appreciation, and the more broad-minded the 
critical judgment the surer has been its verdict as to the 
genius of Calderon. 


Probably something of Cervantes’ intellectual development 
was due to the fact that he was born in Alcala de Henares, 
where the great Cardinal Ximenes had founded the famous uni- 
versity which, in the early part of the nineteenth century, was 
transferred to Madrid. Jt seems probable from the records of 
the University that at the time of Cervantes’ birth there were 
not less than seven thousand students in attendance at this 
university. At no time during the sixteenth century had the 
number fallen below five thousand. 

It has been the custom to consider as trivial the old knightly 
romances which were so popular before the publication of Don 
Quixote. They represented, however, a definite phase of literary 
development. It must not be forgotten that the romances of 
chivalry, which Cervantes took it upon himself to satirize, were 
very widely read. Thirty years before Don Quixote was writ- 
ten, St. Teresa complained that many of the nuns in the con- 
vents in Spain gave themselves up to the reading of: these 
romances, which she considered as neither suitable to their state 
in life nor likely to improve their minds or spiritual condition. 
She does not hesitate to confess, however, that as a young 
woman she herself took great delight in reading them, and this, 
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too, even after she had become a nun. There is a tradition 
that she tried her hand at writing some of them when she was 
in her teens, and knowing her facility of expression in Spanish 
prose, and the imperative need at all times for a woman of her 
disposition to have something to do, this would not be sur- 
prising. 

That it was not the idle rich nor the young nobles alone 
who devoted themselves to this sort of reading can also be 
appreciated from many well-known facts. Charles V., serious 
as he always was, had a favorite romance of this character, 
and continued to enjoy it even after he himself had promul- 
gated decrees against the reading of romances of chivalry. It 
is said that the distinguished theologian, Mendoza, when sent 
on an embassy to Rome, took with him in his library Amadis 
of Gaul, one of the books that is particularly satirized in Don 
Quixote, and another of the same character, Celestina. The 
reading of these romances of chivalry was considered to be so 
serious a matter after a time that even ecclesiastical regula- 
tions were made in order to try to break up the evil habit. 
There is no doubt that the books did a great deal of harm, 
more because they encouraged a certain dissipation of mind, 
than by any positive immoral influence. The story of a pas- 
sionate, universal devotion to the reading of romances of a 
character not so different from those of the old Spanish times, 
either in their literary value or their truth to life, has been 
repeated in our own times, and we are still in the midst of 
the unfortunate movement. 

Occasionally the reading habit, acquired through the peru- 
sal of the romances of chivalry, séems not to have been with- 
out its good results. It will be remembered that when Igna- 
tius Loyola was wounded at the battle of Pampeluna, and had 
to bear long weeks of convalescence in bed, he demanded that 
certain romances of chivalry should be given him. None of 
them, however, were to be found in that remote and uncul- 
tured part of Spain, and so he had to content himself with 
whatever reading matter there was at hand. The only books to 
be found were a Life of Christ and some lives of the saints, 
and accordingly Ignatius devoted himself to these. There are 
not wanting those who hint that some of the ideas for the 
formation of his great company of knights, who were to fight 
for the Church, were obtained from the reading of romances 


x 
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of chivalry, which had been such a favorite occupation of his 
younger days. It is rather curious to think that some have 
even hinted that Cervantes was satirizing the life of Ignatius 
Loyola in Don Quixote, though of course this is entirely with- 
out foundation. 

Cervantes wrote his Don Quixote with the avowed purpose 
of undermining the popularity of the old romances of chivalry. 
It has sometimes been said that the arrows of his .wit and 
humor were aimed at the old chivalry itself. Nothing could 
well be less true than this, however. Cervantes himself was 
the last of the knights of the olden time, and he had all the 
utter unselfish spirit that animated them. His life is full of 
actions that ever since the writing of his book would be called 
nothing less than Quixotic. His enlistment as a Crusader 
under Don Juan of Austria was only the first of these chival- 
rous steps. On the morning of the battle of Lepanto he was 
in bed with fever; when he heard the preparation for fight no 
entreaties could keep him below: “I would rather die fighting 
for God and the king,” he exclaimed, “than think of my own 
safety and keep under cover.” . 

Not only did he insist on coming on deck, but he pleaded 
earnestly for a special post of danger, though what he asked 
for was a post of honor, and his request was granted. He 
fought from a skiff alongside the galley, and he would surely 
have lost his life but for the fortunate chance which transferred 
the fiercest fighting to the other side of the vessel. His de- 
scription of the battle afterwards breathes all the inspiration of 
the moment. Notwithstanding his wounds, when the trumpets 
sounded the triumph of the Christian fleet he was utterly un- 
conscious of the injuries that he had received. 


I held my sword in one hand, he writes; from the other 
flowed waves of blood. My bosom was struck with a deep 
wound, my left hand broken and crushed ; but such was the 
sovereign joy that filled my soul that I was unconscious 
of my wounds. Yet was I fainting with mortal pain. 


After six months in the hospital he again enlisted, and 
was present at the capture of Tunis. When two years later 
Cervantes heard of the recapture of Tunis by the Turks, with 
the brave garrison overpowered by numbers perishing to a 
man at their posts, he cried out: “Would to God that I had 
remained to help them or perish with them.” Later on, when 
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he was captured by the Moors, the same spirit of self-sacrifice 
for others characterized his life. When money was sent for 
his ransom, he insisted that his brother, Rodrigo, should first 
be set free, and remained himself in captivity, though he must 
have realized that all the possible efforts of his friends to help 
him had now been exhausted, and that he must be ready to 
bear long years of slavery. Twice he was the leader of at- 
tempts to break from captivity, and on each occasion he in- 
sisted, at the risk of death, in assuming the whole responsi- 
bility and taking whatever punishment might be meted out to 
the organizer of such an outbreak. Apparently it was only 
the genial character of the man himself, which had so im- 
pressed his captors, that saved his life. Surely no one was 
better fitted than. Cervantes himself to tell with supreme sym- 
pathy, and the utter kindliness of good humor, the story of 
Don Quixote’s knightly efforts to help others, absolutely re- 
gardless of the consequences to himself. 

While Don Quixote is the only work for which Cervantes 
is famous, it must not be thought that this is his only work 
of great merit. It seems not unlikely that, if he had never 
written Don Quixote, he would still have deserved an enduring 
place in Spanish literature for some of his novelas and short 
stories. These are conceived in the style of modern realism, 
and indeed contain many reminders of the work of so modern 
a writer as the Russian realist, Maxim Gorki. Like Gorki, 
in Russia, Cervantes had seen, in Spain, much of the life of 
the tramp, the unemployed, and the gypsy, and it is these 
that he has particularly pictured in his short stories. The 
most important characteristic of these tales is their absolute 
fidelity to the life of the time and their value as social studies 
of the period. ‘‘ Rinconete and Cortadillo’’—a story of Seville 
founded on Cervantes’ own experiences—is the best exam- 
ple of these. Thieves and ruffians and bullies, as well as typical 
characters of all the criminal classes, are described with the 
pen of a master. This short story contains some of the ele- 
ments of comedy and humor that foreshadow Don Quixote. 

“The Colloquy of the Two Dogs” is not without its re- 
minders of Burns’ poem with a similar title. ‘The Illustrious 
Kitchen Maid” is noted for its simple straightforwardness and 
apparent absence of all artistic effort. The scene is laid in 
a lodging house in Toledo, still visited by the traveler, said to 
this day to be in the condition in which it was at the time 
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of the story. ‘The Illustrious Kitchen Maid” in many respects 
recalls to the reader Maxim Gorki’s ‘“‘ Night Refuge.” This is 
true particularly because of its verisimilitude and its almost 
brutally plain statement of facts with regard to the condition 
of the poor. Another, perhaps the cleverest and best known 
of Cervantes’ short stories, is ‘‘The Little Gypsy.” This is the 
first of a series of short stories in which a baby girl, having 
been carried off by gypsies, is brought up by them, but finally 
restored under romantic circumstances to her proper station in 
life. The story contains some simple, tender ballads that have 
added not a little to Cervantes’ reputation. 

Though these short stories were so different from the 
romances of chivalry, they sprang into popularity at once, and 
ten editions of them were called for in nine years. If we recall 
that at the present time short stories are the special déte noir 
of the publishers, and that few of them get beyond a first 
edition, and very few beyond a third or fourth, this will enable 
us to realize that, with the smaller circle of readers in Cervantes’ 
time, these short stories must have been almost universally 
read in Spain. One of his distinguished contemporaries, Tirso 
de Molina, because of this collection of short stories, spoke 
of Cervantes as the Boccaccio. of Spain. The title is, how- 
ever, to say the least, unfortunate, for Cervantes’ work is dis- 
figured neither here nor anywhere else by any appeal to 
sensuality. There is no doubt, however, that to the mind of 
Spanish critics these short stories are written in purer Spanish 
than is Don Quixote. Even Lope de Vega, who was not prone 
to praise his contemporaries over much, and who was especially 
sparing of praise in Cervantes’ regard, conceded that the stories 
were not wanting in grace or style. They have not, however, 
appealed to the wider world as Don Quixote has. The latter has 
been translated into every language, the former are to be found 
in comparatively few. Cervantes was from the very beginning 
a favorite with English readers, and yet, even down to the 
present day, there is no translation of his complete works. At 
least there was none ten years ago, and the lacuna has not, 
we believe, been since filled. 

_ It is not surprising to find that the great critics, and espe- 
cially the most human among them, have. all been unstinted 
in their praise of Cervantes’ great work. Don Quixote was 
never, however, a classic in the definition of that word—which 
has sometimes been given—a book that every one praises and 
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no one reads.. The “Knight of La Mancha” became a pre- 
cious possession for the critics, and they learned to speak of 
him, not so much as a character of fiction, but as of some 
one whom they knew better than they knew their intimates, 
and to love very tenderly, even while they laughed at him 
very heartily. A typical example of this attitude is our own 
Lamb, with whom Don Quixote was a favorite character. 
Lamb’s wonderful taste for what is best in literature enabled 
him to appreciate, as few English before his time, the sur- 
passing beauties of Cervantes’ work. A greater difference 
could scarcely be imagined than that between the personalities 
of Lamb and Coleridge, their critical faculties and their train- 
ing; yet Coleridge was quite as completely won by the mar- 
velous creation of the Spanish writer as was Lamb. 

Their great contemporary, Sir Walter Scott, liked Don 
Quixote above most books, and often turned to it and found it 
resttul from his labor, yet an inspiration in his work. It is a 
matter for some wonder, however, to find that Heine, the 
scoffer, for whom almost nothing in life was serious, should 
have realized all the pathos that there is in Don Quixote, and 
should, indeed, have been one of those who insisted most on 
the fact that it is the saddest of all sad books. On the other 
hand, the great French critic, Sainte Beuve, for whom mere 
beauty of style so often seemed to dominate critical opinion, 
has not a word to say of the lack of style in Don Quixote, 
while he cordially appreciates the wonderful humanity of the 
book and the broad world-sympathy with which it is written. 
It is he who said that Don Qutxote is the one book to which 
no one, with any pretensions to culture, can afford to miss a 
reference in any language of Europe. 

Horace’s prophecy of himself, ‘‘I have raised a monument 
more lasting than bronze,” has seemed overweeningly preten- 
tious to many, but it pales before the declaration of Cervantes 
that no language would be without a translation of Don 
Quixote; and the Spaniard’s prophesy has been fulfilled, if 
possible, more truly than that of the Roman. Don Quixote 
has been translated more frequently, and into more languages, 
than any other work, even that of Dante or our own Shake- 
speare. The dear old knight of the rueful countenance has 
literally become a friend and very living person to more 
cultured men than any other character fiction ever created. 

VOL, LXXXI.— 23 
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True to the life of the little country town in the most back- 
ward district of Spain in the sixteenth century, Don Quixote is 
yet the type of the idealist of all time, and his fat little pudgy 
squire with the sharp eyes, ever on the lookout for his own 
interest, is the contrasting type of the self-seeking realist. 
The whole story is written so close to the heart of human 
nature, and comes so directly from that mingled fountain of 
tears and of smiles in the depths of every human heart, that we 
feel rather than appreciate it, and re-live rather than re-read it. 

Yet it was all done by the brave and rather shiftless sol- 
dier-poet, the wanderer who suffered much, and in suffering 
saw things for himself, who was the butt of fortune, and whose 
life assuredly spelled failure, if any ever did, according to the 
ordinary standards of worldly success, but who kept a buoyant 
heart through it all and saw life, in spite of the “lachryme 
rerum,” to be not such a bad lot, all said and done. At the 
end, he turned as naturally to the faith that was in him as 
the child to its mother, and having written in a last letter: 
‘‘Farewell wit, farewell my pleasant jests, farewell my many 
friends!’’ concluded with the sublimely simple words of Chris- 
tian hope: ‘‘Dying I carry with me the desire to see you 
soon again with joy in the other life.’ To any one who knows 
how St. Francis of Assisi, with his utter lack of conventional- 
ity, must have appealed to the heart of a man like Cervantes, 
for whom life had been so thoroughly stripped of its illusions, 
it is no surprise to learn that Cervantes, towards the end of 
his days, became a member of the Third Order of St. Francis. 
According to directions, left in his will, he was buried in the 
habit of the order, with the brethren as his chief funeral at- 
tendants. His only child, his beloved daughter, had become a 
nun in the Convent of the Holy Trinity at Madrid not long 
before, and in order that his remains might not be far from 
her, Cervantes requested to be buried in the little cemetery 
attached to the convent. 

The immortal creator of Don Quixote had his last fond 
dream of peace for all that was mortal of him, within the 
echoes of the convent choir and apart from the busy hum of 
city life beyond the garden walls. When the convent was 
moved, Cervantes’ body was transferred to another convent 
cemetery, and all trace of the last resting place of Spain’s 
greatest son was lost. 





PARCEL-POST SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 


BY J. C. MONAGHAN, 
Head of VU. S. Consular Service. 


frNY ONE who has stood in a German post office, 
at the counter where parcels are received for 
transportation to places far and near, and has 
seen the constant stream of private carriers— 
men, women, and children—pouring in through 
the doors with packages of all descriptions and sizes, and lining 
up in never-ending rows before half a dozen and more re- 
ceiving officials; who has watched heavy wagons driving up 
to the doors and depositing hundreds of packages, all directed 
from a single manufacturing house; and who has noticed the 
mountains of parcels heaped up in the rear rooms of the post 
office, cannot but have been forcibly struck with the magni- 
tude of the parcel-post system of transportation in Geimany, 
and its immense importance and value to the industrial and 
commercial interests of the Empire. The writer remembers 
distinctly the deep impression which the first sight of this 
great transportation agency in its feverish activity mace upon 
him, and his firm conviction that the inauguration of such a 
system throughout the United States would prove an inestima- 
ble blessing and would revolutionize numerous cumbrous, time- 
killing, expensive, and inconvenient, though under present 
conditions unavoidable, methods in retail business. 

In this article all the leading features of the parcel-post 
system of Germany are presented, beginning with the despatch 
of the package, and ending with its delivery to the addressee. 

Every package must be accompanied by a parcel-post ad- 
dress card, about 4x6 inches in size, and with black print on 
yellow paper of the strength of a common postal card. . Where 
a number of packages are sent to the same address, three may 
be sent under one address card, unless one or more of them 
are also to be registered, insured, or a collection made on 
delivery. In the latter cases every package must be accom- 
panied by its own address card. 


s 
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Every address card is divided into two parts. A third of 
the card to the left is devoted to the address of the sender of 
the package, the stamp of the receiving post office, and for 
any communication that the sender may wish to make to the 
addressee. This part is detached from the rest of the card on 
the delivery of the package, and forms a convenient record of 
the day and place of its despatch, name of sender, and his 
communication. The other two-thirds of the card contains the 
address of the intended receiver of the package, a right-hand 
upper corner for stamps, a blank for the indication of the 
number or character of the packages sent, the weight of the 
package as determined by the receiving official at the post 
office, and a distinguishing number corresponding to that of 
the parcel and given to it at the post office. At the top of 
the back of the card, next to the one-third left blank for 
communications, is a space for the storage number (if kept in 
store), for any direction of the sender in regard to the delivery 
of the package, and then a place for the signature of the 
receiver, in case of insured packages, with declaration of value. 
The rest of the card contains directions as to its use and the 
more important regulations respecting the transportation of 
parcels by the post office. ’ 

These address cards may be bought at the post office for 
the price of the stamp upon them, if stamped, and at the rate 
of twenty for 5 cents (20 pfennige) if unstamped. The use of 
private cards is also permissible, provided such cards are made 
in exact imitation of the standard official card. 

The package itself must also be addressed in the same 
manner as the card attached to it. In addition it must also 
show whether postage has been prepaid by inscribing the word 
“free,” and whether the package is ‘‘registered,” or to be 
“delivered per special messenger,” or a certain amount “ col- 
lected upon delivery,” etc. In case the package consists of a 
crated living animal, a further direction must be stated, as: 
“If not delivered, return to ”; or, ‘If not delivered, send 
to ”: or, ‘If not delivered, sell’; or, ‘‘If not delivered, 
telegraph sender”; etc. All addresses must be written plainly, 
with names in full and street numbers. Where packages are 
insured their value must be written upon the package itself, as 
well as upon the card. 

In case of lighter objects of little value, which can with- 
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stand pressure and which have no moist or fatty exterior, a 
simple wrapping of ordinary paper is sufficient. All heavier 
objects, weighing more than 6 pounds or thereabouts, must be 
put up in several covers of heavy wrapping paper. Parcels of 
greater value, which suffer easily from moisture, pressure, or 
rubbing, must be covered with oilcloth or pasteboard, or be 
packed in boxes covered with heavy linen material. Fluids 
shipped in bottles and flasks must be packed’in special cases 
or baskets. Live animals must be so boxed as not only to 
protect them from injury, but also safeguard the cfficials who 
handle the cases. 

The packages must be so tied or sealed that the contents 
cannot be examined without appreciable injury to the package. 
Insured packages with a declared value must be securely sealed 
by the use of sealing wax and a stamp. In case of specially 
locked packages, or cases, or well-made casks, no further seal- 
ing is required. Detailed regulations govern the shipment of 
coins or paper-money and other valuable paper. 

Ordinarily parcels are sent only by the accommodation 
trains and not by the limited trains. It frequently happens, 
however, that in case of live animals, flowers, etc., rapid ship- 
ment is highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary. Provision 
is made that on condition of the payment of an extra charge 
of 1 mark (24 cents) such parcels will be sent on the limited 
trains and delivered on their arrival by special messenger. In 
such cases the parcel pays the regular charge, which will be 
given presently, plus the special messenger charge of 10 cents 
and 1 mark, 

Urgent shipments cannot be registered or insured. They 
must be easily distinguishable through the attachment of a 
special colored card, with the word ‘‘urgent”’ written or stamped 
in large letters. The address card must be distinguished in 
like manner. 

Ordinarily a delivery of packages is made from the receiv- 
ing post office twice a day, and sometimes oftener, in large cities. 
Where a package is to be hurried to its destination, a special 
messenger may be sent out in the familiar manner. The charge 
in such cases is 10 cents in case of delivery within the city, 
and 22 cents in case of rural delivery. Instead of delivering 
the entire package, the messenger may be instructed to deliver 
the card alone, thereby giving notice to the receiver of the 
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arrival of a package. In the latter cases the charge is the 
‘same as in case of the delivery of letters, money orders, etc., 
namely,5 cents for city delivery, and 15 cents for special rural 
delivery. 

If the sender pays the special messenger, this fact must be 
recorded on the address card, as well as on the package itself, 
in the words “ Bote bezahit”” (messenger paid). In other cases 
the charge is collected on the delivery of the parcel. 

In the absence of a special delivery, the parcel is taken out 
‘to the addressee on the regular daily route, either in the morn- 
ing or in the afternoon, by the parcel-post delivery wagon. 
The charge for delivery varies with the weight of the package 
and its destination, that is, whether it is to be delivered with- 
in the city limits or out in the country. The minimum charge 
for city delivery is 214 cents, and includes all packages weigh- 
ing less than 5 kilograms (11 pounds). Heavier parcels pay 
3% cents. If a number of packages is delivered to a single 
address under one address card then the charge is as above 
for the heaviest package, and but 11% cents for every other 
package, that is, for the other one or two, as it will be remem- 
bered that no more than three packages can accompany one 
address card. 

In case of the rural delivery, of ordinary packages the charge 
is 21%4 cents for every parcel weighing less than 514 pounds, ard 
5 cents for every other package, irrespective of their number. 

It must be noted here that the general delivery fees, as 
presented above, vary in different cities, this being determined 
by the central postal officials through local regulation. It is 
not a matter regulated locally by local authorities. 

The very large mass of the parcels sent in Germany appear to 
be sent to the post office by private messengers, namely, office 
boys or girls, clerks, servants, etc. This means is both expe- 
ditious and convenient, where somebody is at hand to carry 
the parcel. Otherwise the parcel collection wagon, which at 
the same time also acts for delivery, may be called to the 
office or house by a postal card addressed to the local post 
office. Packages may also be carried out to a parcel delivery 
wagon while on its regular route when it passes or while it 
stops in the neighborhood. The charge for collection is the 
same as the charge for delivery—2%4 cents—provided the } ar- 
cel is delivered inside the city limits. 
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In the case of rural collection, all parcels weighing less than 
5% pounds are accepted for 31% cents; if heavier, the charge 
is 6% cents. 

When, for one reason or another, it is impossible to deliver 
a parcel, the sender is notified and requested to give instruc- 
tions for its disposition within seven days, and at the same 
time pay a charge of 5 cents. If the sender has any doubts 
as to a difficulty in the delivery of the parcel he can, as was 
ilready stated, write instructions as to its disposition on the 
address card at the time of the despatch of the parcel. 

The question of the charges for transmission is, of course, 
of vital and determining importance in a parcel-post system, 
and it is here that the German system offers an admirable ser- 
vice, for its chief virtues are moderate charges and an almost 
infallible service. Weight and distance determine the amount 
of the charge. The distance charge is determined by means 
of zones. Taking the point from which a given package is to 
be transmitted as the centre, the first zone lies within a cir- 
cumference whose radius is 10 geographical miles; the second 
zone lies between 10 and 20 geographical miles; the third, 
between 20 and 50 geographical miles; the fourth, between 
50 and 100 geographical miles; the fifth, between 100 and 150 
geographical miles; and the sixth, or most distant zone, be- 
yond 150 geographical miles. 

For parcels weighing less than 11 pounds, but two zones 
are distinguished—one within ten geographical miles, and the 
other beyond this distance. The charge for a parcel weigh- 
ing less than 11 pounds is 6 cents within the first zone of 10 
geographical miles and 12 cents for every greater distance. 

For parcels weighing over 11 pounds the charge for the 
first 5 kilograms is the same as given above. For every 
additional kilogram, or fraction thereof, the charge varies 
proportionately. ; 

Every parcel is weighed on its delivery for transmission 
note of its exact weight being made on the address card by 
the receiving official. Extremely heavy packages are received, 
the limit in weight being 110 pounds. 

In case the postage upon parcels is not prepaid, an extra 
charge of 2% cents is collected where the packages do not 
weigh more than I1 pounds. In case of heavier packages no 
extra fee is charged. The aim of this provision is, apparently, 
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to avoid the shipment of unpaid parcels in weights of less than 
5 kilograms, the chances for so doing being greatest for the 
smaller class of packages, which constitute by far a majority of 
all parcels sent. 

Parcels of light weight, but considerable size, or which 
possess a delicate character which makes them difficult of trans- 
portation, both in handling and in the space which they occupy, 
are placed in a special class by themselves, under the name of 
‘special express,” under the American usage of the term. In 
this class are included all parcels whose dimensions in any one 
direction exceed 1.5 meters (59 inches); also parcels which 
measure I meter (39.37 inches) in one direction and more than 
0.5 meter (19.68 inches) in another, and yet weigh less than 
10 kilograms; also baskets with plants, hatboxes, furniture, 
delicate basket work, cages with animals, or when empty, etc. 
all of which occupy comparatively large space and require 
comparatively careful handling. 

Packages. such as the above pay, in addition to the regular 
postage, an extra charge equal to one-half of the regular 
postage charge. Insurance fees are not calculated in determin- 
ing the extra charge. 

Parcels which possess an extraordinary value are generally 
insured, the rates being most favorable. The minimum charge 
for insurance is 2% cents, and covers all parcels less than 600 
marks ($142.80) in value. LEvery.additional 300 marks in value 
pays a charge of 1.19 cents. Thus 1,500 marks ($357) pay an 
insurance fee of 25 pfennige (5.95 cents), 6,000 marks ($1,428) 
pay a fee of 1 mark (23.8 cents), 12,000 marks ($2,856) pay 
a fee of 2 marks (47.6 cents), etc. 

The postal charges, both for insured and for ordinary 
parcels, are so moderate, and the advantages of a rapid trans- 
mission of smaller shipments of commodities, etc., are so great, 
that the German parcel-post system of transportation has grown 
to be one of the most important commercial communication 
agencies of the country. The parcel-post brings the fish from 
the North Sea, the colonial products from the seaport towns, 
the dairy products from Switzerland, the wines from the Rhine 
valley, the fruits of Italy, and the vegetables of the whole 
South into the heart of Germany. When the Mannheim or 
Chemnitz fruit-dealer runs short, he sends a telegram for 12 
cents to his import dealer at Hamburg, Bremen, or Berlin, and 
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the next day the case is delivered at his store, the whole 
transaction involving an expense of from 12 to 50 cents or $1; 
and involving this highest rate only when the case weighs at 
least 50 pounds. The rates which permit of the sending of 
parcels up to II pounds in weight any distance for 12 cents 
attract an utterly inestimable quantity of packages Every- 
where business men express high praise of the system, and 
declare it to be an indispensible institution, performing a service 
which could not be rendered as promptly or as conveniently 
by any other known agency. 

The parcels post rates of Germany, from the inland cities to 
foreign countries, are extremely moderate. The parcel rate 
and letter postage to Austria-Hungary are the same as in 
Germany itself, and parcels for Egypt via Switzerland and Italy 
are sent for 52 cents per II pounds. 

The charges for parcels to the United States are: One 
kilogram (2.2046 pounds), 33 cents; I to 5 kilograms (2.2046 
to 11 pounds), 31 to 88 cents, according to the circumstances 
of sending and delivery. 

In all cases certain requirements for the foreign customs 
department must be followed, which for the United States are, 
besides the card of address, two declarations pertaining to cost 
and contents; and as regards size, packages for the United 
States must not be over 105 centimeters (41.24 inches) in 
length, and the circumference must not exceed 180 centimeters 
(70.87 inches). 

The rate on from 2.2 to 44 pounds is 26 cents. For each 
additional 22.046 pounds, or fraction thereof, there is a charge 
of 13 cents, so that the rate for 220.46 pounds, is $1.31. 

The railroad express rate on 44 pounds is 30 cents, so 
that the express rate for 220.46 pounds is $3.04. 

The Manchester street railway (or tramway) committee has 
for some time had under consideration the details of a scheme 
for carrying parcels on the street cars in that city. Lately 
the committee adopted a scale of charges for parcels, in- 
clusive of the charge for delivery, for two areas, the ‘ in- 
side” and the “outside.” The “inside” area will include 
the whole of the city of Manchester, the borough of Salford, 
and the township of Stretford as far as Warwick road. The 
“outside” area will include the suburbs which are around the 
district thus outlined and within the tramway’s circuit. Par- 
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cels will be delivered to all parts covered by the scheme at 
intervals of not more than a quarter of an hour. It is ex- 
pected that the service will be put into operation next month, 
The following are the charges for the two areas: 

Rates for carrying parcels on street cars in Manchester, 
England. 


Weight. Inside Service. Outside Service. 
Not exceeding Cents. Cents. 


14 pounds, 4 6 
28 pounds, 6 8 
56 pounds, 8 12 
112 pounds, 12 16 


Manchester, with Salford and Stretford, all included in the 
‘inside ” area, has a population of about 800,000 people. The 
“outside” area includes a number of suburban towns and vil- 
lages. Persons who have been discussing parcel-carrying 
schemes by trolley cars in American cities will watch this 
experiment with considerable interest. 

The numbers of pieces mailed during the past year, in 
Germany, England, and France, were 6,894,899,000, 4,251,- 
709,000, and 2,849,577,000, respectively. Per capita, the high- 
est numbers of pieces mailed were as follows: Switzerland, 
130; Germany, 114; the Netherlands, 86, and France, 83. In 
the telegraphic service Germany ranks fifth, with 67 messages 
to every 100 inhabitants. The countries which surpass ‘Ger- 
many are England, 214; France, 114; the Netherland, 78; 
and Switzerland, 72 messages each for every 100 residents. 
The German post office at the end of the year enjoyed a sur- 
plus of $14,624,095, being surpassed only by England, which 
had a surplus of $20,088,947. In France the surplus amounted 
to $14,063,519. 

The exports from France in 1904 amounted to $864,771,- 
500, of which the goods sent by parcels-post amounted to 
$61,123,100. 

These statistics are most interesting. At a time when the 
world is wondering what it will or ought to do with its vast 
and valuable franchises concerning public or quasi- public utili- 
ties, the question of a parcels-post is sure to force its way 
into the papers and into the halls where such problems are 
discussed. A great danger lies in indifference. At no time in 
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our industriah or economic life was there so much need of in- 
telligent thought and action as now. No matter how vast the 
interests of the express companies concerned, the people will 
be justified, until greed is eradicated and replaced by a spirit 
of fairness, in demanding not only a parcels-post system that 
will enable them, at small cost, to send commodities to foreign 
countries, but one that will replace, to a very large extent, 
the present expensive system of sending goods by express. 
If the question is ever put properly before our legislators 
they will hardly dare to hold’ back so effective a means of 
promoting the public welfare. It is hard to see how any sys- 
tem of opposition will be allowed to prevail against so neces- - 
sary and commendable a change. Conservatism, of such a 
character as is called for by those who oppose reforms, is 
foolish if not wicked when offered in opposition to a system 
such as is outlined here. Of course nothing will be done till 
experts have looked over the entire field. Luckily others have 
gone through the experimental stage; and they also have 
borne the losses, inconveniences, etc., consequent, as a rule, 
upon experiments. We are now able to go on, avoiding most 
of the evils which others met. The foregoing article was made 


up from material furnished by the United States officials sta- 
tioned abroad, and from personal experiences gained during my 
twelve years service in Germany as United States Consul. 





: JAPAN. AND CATHOLICITY. 


BY DARLEY DALE. 


$F the making of books about Japan there is no 

end; but one has been published lately in Eng- 

land which differs from all that have hitherto 

been written on the subject, inasmuch as it is 

g written by the Japanese themselves. Experts 

in the various questions dealt with have given their views, 

which have been translated, and the whole* edited by Mr. 

Alfred Stead, with the result that a most interesting volume, 

full of valuable and reliable information, has been produced. 

We propose here to touch only on those chapters which treat 

of the questions of religion, education, and the position of 

women, as coming more within the scope of a Catholic periodi- 

cal than political, financial, commercial, constitutional, and 
industrial matter, with all of which the book itself deals. 

No Catholic could read this remarkable book unmoved, or 
without crying to heaven for another St. Francis Xavier to 
plant the true Faith in this Island Kingdom, which lies like a 
ploughed field, waiting for the sower to sow wheat, barley, oats, 
or turnips, as seemeth to him good; waiting for a religion, un- 
certain which to embrace, and equally drawn to Confucianism 
Buddhism, or Christianity. 

The Japanese themselves confess they are in want of a reli- 
gion, and most pathetic, and alas! also, most humiliating to us 
Christians, is the way in which they weigh the various advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these rival creeds. Listen to Pro- 
fessor Tnazo Nitoke, one of the writers on Religion: 


Buddhism has lost its earnest strivings, busying itself 
with petty trifles among its small sects. The light of Confu- 
cius and Mencius has paled before the more taking, if more 
variegated, light of later philosophers. 

Christianity has wandered far from the teachings of its 


* Japan by the Japanese. Edited by Alfred Stead. London. 
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Divine Founder, and as too often preached is a farce and a 
caricature of the original. 
The heart of the nation is still swayed by Bushido. 


And what is Bushido? The nearest translation of this 
mysterious word, Professor Nitoke says, is chivalry; but yet 
Japanese chivalry differs so much from our Western notions of 
chivalry, that he almost despairs of making Europeans under- 
stand exactly what he means, especially as it is commonly said 
in the West that the age of chivalry has passed away. Profes- 
sor Nitoke argues that as an institution chivalry in the West 
has passed away, but sad indeed, he thinks, will be the day when 
the virtues it inculcates have disappeared also; but yet as a gen- 
tleman is everywhere a gentleman—if we can divest a Japanese 
knight, a Samurai, of his, to us, quaint manners and odd cir- 
cumstances, and, looking beneath these, behold in his soul the 
soul of a modern gentleman—we shall easily understand the 
Japanese chivalry and moral system; in short, we shall under- 
stand Bushido. 

Chivalry or Bushido is still the dominant moral power in 
Japan; but Bushido is a moral code which chivalry was not, 
so it is a more comprehensive term; it was the “ noblesse 
oblige” of the Samurai class, that is of the knights, who in 
time of war were soldiers, in time of peace, gentlemen. The 
morality of Bushido is based on manliness, and the cultivation 
of all manly qualities. It existed first as a code of honor for 
the Samurai or knights, and has since come to stand to the 
whole nation in the place of religion. 

To this code of honor, or foundation of Bushido, was added 
a certain Confucian element,-but it was more the Chinese’forms 
of expression than the dogmas of Confucius which Bushido 
adopted. It also derived something from Buddhism, principally 
the habit of contemplation, without assimilating its philosophy ; 
and lastly, it owed something to Shintoism, which is the 
worship of nature and of ancestors. 

Having attempted to define Bushido, this writer describes 
some of its ethics. It places first the duty to one’s self in 
the preservation of health, not for health’s sake, but because 
the health of a man is a source of pleasure to his parents, 
and of profit to his master. The body is looked upon as some- 
thing lent us for the time being, as a clothing for the spirit; 
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the followers of the teachings of Bushido are pre-eminently 
stewards of health. 

The sense of shame is keenly cultivated, though this sense 
is quite different from our Christian acceptation of the term. A 
man who has lost his sense of shame, forfeits all claims to be 
treated humanely. Conscience, called by a word which means 
also heart, spirit, and mind, is the only criterion of right and 
wrong; Bushido has no dogmatic creed. Whatever conscience 
approves is right, whatever enables a man to do right is 
courage, and, as might be expected from its warlike origin, . 
courage is an important factor in Bushido. 

The crowning grace, however, is benevolence, and in this 
connection the author makes a strange confession. He con- 
fesses he feels an indescribable difference between the love 
taught by Christ and the benevolence inculcated by Bushido. 
He cannot understand why he perceives this; he tries to ana- 
lyse his reasons, and asks among other questions, is it that 
the one is of heaven heavenly, the other of the earth earthly? 
Again we long for another Xavier to convince him and his 
country that he. has guessed right. His final conclusion is 
that Bushido anticipated a further and more glorious revela- 
tion of love. ' 

What if Buddhism did the same? What if that most mys- 
terious of religions, the most like and the most unlke Chris- 
tianity, which while it in some points so startlingly resembles 
the latter, is yet such a horrible travesty of it, should have 
anticipated as it undoubtedly did, a more glorious revelation; 
awaited, we might say, the doctrine of the Incarnation? What 
if some prophet should be raised up in these latter days to 
convince the Japanese followers at least of Sakyamuni, the 
Light of Asia, that he but anticipated the Light of the World, 
that his religion was but the distorted shadow of a far more 
glorious faith; and thus win for Christianity this wonderful 
nation, waiting for the truth? 

But to return to Bushido. Other virtues inculcated by it 
are patriotism, love and loyalty to the Emperor, and filial piety. 
The author quarrels with Christianity because, he says, it sets 
conjugal love above filial love; though in his opinion Christ 
never meant it to do so, even when he said, a man must leave 
his father and mother and cleave to his wife. 

Of course the truth is that filial piety is the only piety 
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known to the yellow race. Christianity sets no lower value on 
filial piety than do the Chinese and Japanese. No; but it 
rightly places real piety, devotion, and love to Almighty God, 
before our duty to our neighbor, and teaches that, if these 
clash, our duty. to God must come first. 

Professor Nitoke tells rather a witty little. story apropos of 
this virtue of filial piety. Once upon a time a Chinese sover- 
eign made Japan a present.of Zhe Book of Twenty-four Acts 
of Filial Piety, which gift seems to have irritated the recipi- 
ents, who sent the Chinese Emperor in return a Book of 7wenty- 
four Acts of Filial Disobedience, with a letter saying that, 
whereas in all China only twenty-four acts of filial piety would 
be recorded, in all Japan only twenty-four acts of filial diso- 
bedience could be discovered. 

The virtue of self-control, and this to an heroic degree, is 
evidently insisted upon by Bushido, and this not among men 
only, but among women and children also, all of whom were 
subjected to Spartan discipline, and it was considered unworthy 
of a Samurai’s wife or mother to sob or shriek. 

Such is Bushido; it is rather a moral system or a code of 
honor than a religion, but nevertheless it is placed before 
‘Ancestor-Worship’’ which is described in this volume by 
’rofessor Hozumi. He ascribes the origin of ancestor-worship 
not to the dread of ghosts, as is commonly said, but to the 
love of ancestors, which led to offering them food and drink and 
worshipping their spirits. Ancestor-worship was the primeval 
religion of Japan; it dates back 2,500 years, and is practised 
universally by the nation at the present day. There are three 
forms of ancestor-worship: 1. The worship of imperial ances- 
tors; 2. The worship of the patron god of the locality or of 
clan-ancestors; 3. The worship of family ancestors, 

In every Japanese house there are two sacred places; the 
Shinto-altar or god-shelf, a wooden shelf on which are placed 
offerings of rice, saké, and the sakaki tree, in honor of the 
first imperial ancestor, to whom the Shinto altar is dedicated; 
the second sacred place is a second god-shelf, dedicated to the 
family ancestors of the house; on this shelf are placed tablets, 
bearing the names of the ancestors, their ages, and dates of 
their death, and offerings of rice, saké, fish, and sakaki tree. 
Lamps are also placed on both these shelves; these are lighted 
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in the evening, and every morning the family worships before 
the Shinto altar by clapping their hands and bowing. 

Eleven festival days, which are public holidays, are kept 
during the year, all of them save two, New Year’s Day and 
the Emperor’s. birthday, relate to feasts of the imperial an- 
cestors. On these days flags are hung from all the houses, 
women put on their best dresses, and holiday- makers fill the 
streets; the children go to school to assemble before the por- 
traits of the Emperor and Empress, while his Majesty’s speech 
on education is explained to them; which does not seem a 
form of holiday-making calculated to appeal] to Western chil- 
dren, whatever it may do to the Japanese. 

Marriage is recognized by law as an institution, because it 
is regarded as ‘“‘a means of perpetuating the worship of ances- 
tors.” Marriage was instituted for the purpose of obtaining 
a successor to keep up the worship of the family ancestors, 
for it was considered the greatest misfortune for a man to die 
without leaving a son to perpetuate this worship. 

In another chapter Baron’ Suyematsu maintains that the 
moral precepts and ethical rules are exactly the same in Japan 
as in the West, though he thinks some points might be more 
developed in Japan, and others in the Western world. -He 
also says that the Japanese are very tolerant in religious mat- 
ters; perfect liberty is allowed by the Constitution in the 
choice of a religion, and no difference is made in the law or 
in society on account of religious opinions. One of the leaders 
of the largest political party, recently dead, Mr. Kataoka, was 
a Christian, and died while holding the office of President of 
the House of Representatives. The Salvation Army is allowed 
to parade the streets of the large towns; even Mormonism is 
tolerated, though only under condition that its missionaries do 
not preach polygamy. The Red Cross Society is working well 
there and numbers one million members. 

Christianity was first introduced by the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jesuits in the sixteenth century, and many con- 
verts were made. Many of the feudal chiefs were converted, 
churches were built, and for sixty or seventy years Chris- 
tianity was tolerated. With the advent of the Dutch, how- 
ever, came Protestantism. The rivalry of the sects created 
discord; mischief was made between the Japanese and the 
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Jesuits, the Dutch persuading the Japanese that the Spanish 
and Portuguese were using their influence for political pur- 
poses, and in the end not only was Christianity exterminated, 
and thousands of Jesuits and native Christians martyred, but 
all foreigners were banished, except the Dutch who, under 
special restrictions, were allowed to remain at Nagasaki. An 
end was put to all intercourse with Western civilization. This 
seclusion lasted for two hundred and fifty years. Almost all 
of the good work done by the Jesuits, who had labored most 
zealously in educating the people, was undone and their schools 
broken up. In the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Japanese themselves were growing dissatisfied with this seclu- 
sion, and many books of the Western world were legally or 
illegally admitted, especially medical and geographical works. 

Japan .owes its new and better era to the famous treaty 
with the United States, concluded by Perry in 1854—a treaty 
that opened Japan to the world of commerce and Western 
civilization. 

The restoration of the Emperor to his full power occurred 
in 1868. Western methods of education were introduced, the 
first Imperial University was founded, and schools of - various 
kinds were opened. All the old schools, founded on the worn- 
out educational system, were swept away, and new schools, 
modelled mostly on the English educational system, were in- 
troduced. 

The Japanese have one great difficulty to contend with in 
education. Japanese literature has derived so much from Chi- 
nese literature that it is necessary for students to learn Chinese 
as well as Japanese characters, and also to study Chinese 
classics. Another drawback to scholars is the difference be- 
tween the written and spoken languages; originally they were 
nearly identical, but while the spoken has remained FapRReee; 
the written has become more Chinese than Japanese. 

One foreign language, either English or French, is insisted 
upon in all secondary schools, and is taught in the higher 
primary schools; Gérman is also taught in the higher schools; 
and in the universities certain subjects have to be taught ‘in 
French, other subjects in German, as Japanese text-books - on 
these subjects do not exist. 

The moral lessons given in primary schools: are’ pinely 
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secular, and are not founded on any religious doctrine. The 
Japanese seem opposed to any and every attempt made to 
introduce religion into their schools. Professor Namse, founder 
of the first Universicy for women in Japan, writes: 


Education and religion ought never to be confused. I 
strongly oppose religious people who try to teach a particu- 
lar religion to the students of their schools, and who in 
some cases seem using education as a sort of bait for con- 
verting youths to their religion. : 


On the.other hand education, he thinks, has no right to 
attack any religious system, but should show a spirit of tole- 
ration to all religions, and allow the students perfect liberty in 
the choice of a religion. We cannot of course approve these 
most illogical views, but it is well to know what the Japanese 
think and feel. 

Besides primary and secondary schools, they have kinder- 
garten, middle, normal, technical, and higher schools, both for 
girls and boys, and besides these many private schools for 
higher education. 

There is an Imperial University at Tokio, and one also a 
Kioto; these have colleges of law, medicine, engineering, lit- 
erature, science, and agriculture. There is also a college for 
girls in Tokio called fhe Women’s University. 

Women have always occupied a more important position 
in Japan than in other Asiatic countries. In the past there 
have been very celebrated women in all ranks of life; em- 
presses distinguished for their culture, bravery, and intelligence ; 
heroines who have fought in Japan’s wars as soldiers; poets, 
artists, novelists. In olden times, particularly during the ninth 
century, almost all the light literature of Japan was produced 
by Japanese women. The study of Chinese was then the fash- 
ion, and many of the women were celebrated for their knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language and classics. 

Japanese women have always enjoyed a great deal of free- 
dom, though not to the same extent as Western women, still 
far exceeding that of any other Eastern nation, The history 
of the country mentions many women who have played impor- 
tant parts in its making. In modern times, Japanese women 
appear to be very little behind any of their Western sisters in 
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culture or progress; there are a few women doctors, and scme 
women journalists; many novelists and authors; large numbers 
of women are engaged in educational work, and as in the past, 
so in the present, they play a large part in political life. 
Among the lower middle and lower classes, women are em- 
ployed now as clerks in public and private offices and in fac- 
tories of various kinds. 

The number of men and women is nearly equal in Japan, 
so all Japanese girls look upon marriage as their ultimate fate, 
and when once they have entered the marriage state, devote 
themselves to their households and home duties, abandoning 
all careers except that of a wife and mother which, in their 
pinion, is the highest destiny of woman. Women enjoy the 
high position they hold in Japan from the teaching of rever- 
ence to parents, which makes them sacred in the eyes of men 
as actual or possible mothers. 

On the whole, judging from the general tenor of the work 
before us, and from the special utterances of some of the cone 
tributors, Japan appears to be.in the state of King Agrippa 
of old; almost is it persuaded to adopt Christianity. Again 
and again irritation with the various sects of Christians, who 
endeavor to proselytize, peeps out; and the criticism of modern 
Christianity is as shrewd as it is humiliating. 

If Christianity were undivided, if heresy and schism had 
never invaded the Island Kingdom, there is little doubt Japan 
would have become Christian long ago, and would do so now 
if its evangelization were left to the Catholic Church. 











A CATHOLIC AND THE BIBLE. 
V. 


BY THE REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


MY DEAR SIR: 


So your friend acknowledges that, if what I say is correct, 
(is his name Thomas?) ‘‘much greater intellectual freedom is 
permitted in the Catholic Church to-day than was allowed 
heretofore.” His endeavor to turn this fact to his advantage, 
as a proof of Rome’s defeat by science, is a fair polemical 
manoeuvre; but it masks a retreat. His summary, very neatly 
drawn up, presents the charges usually made against Catholi- 
cism, concerning intellectual liberty, in so clear and compen- 
dious a form, that it facilitates the task of replying to them. 
From the references given, I see that, to support his position, 
he relies on the History of the Warfare of Science with Theology, 
where, he asserts, there is ample proof of the following state- 
ments: 

1. Rome, for ages, taught religious doctrines that are row 
acknowledged by her representatives to be false. What, then, 
becomes of her claim to infallibility ? 

2. She has changed her teaching. How can she any longer 
claim to be unchangeable? 

3. She has abandoned her ancient interpretation of Scrip- 
ture because modern criticism, infidel, or rationalistic, she calls 
it, has taught her the true nature of the Bible. Yet she pre- 
tends that she alone may, and can, correctly interpret the 
Word of God. i 

‘4. Knowing that the triumph of science would be her de- 
struction, she has always hindered, as far as lay in her power, 
the advance of knowledge. 

Now let us sum up the purport of White’s history, as far 
as it is directed against Catholic doctrine. The Church, or 
churchmen, or theology—for to Mr. White these three are one 
—taught a now exploded system, astronomical and geographical, 
of the visible universe; they regarded as direct interferences 
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of the Deity, or the devil, many events, phenomena, occur- 
rences, such as the rainbow, storms, comets, epidemics, certain 
diseases—all of which are now accounted for by natural laws 
and sequences. Addicted to a liberal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, they defended as strictly historical the narratives of Genesis 
concerning the specific creation of all animals, the origin of 
various tongues, Noah and his Ark, the Dead Sea marvels, the 
whale of Jonah, etc., etc. When, in the course of time, men 
like Roger Bacon, Vesalius, Galileo, entered on scientific en- 
quiry into nature, they were looked upon. as dangerous in- 
novators, if not heretics, and punished. When any one dared 
to publish views incompatible with ancient ideas, the book fell 
under ecclesiastical censure, and was put on the Index. If we 
stand by the celebrated and approved norm of Catholic faith— 
“that is of Catholic faith which is believed always, and every- 
where, and by all’—scores of false notions were part of the 
obligatory creed. Several times popes gave their infallible 
approval to error. Such is the charge; the evidence offered 
for it fills two large volumes, and extends from the days when 
Lactantius assailed the germ of the heliocentric theory that was 
latent in Greek philosophy, down to the condemnation of Bar- 
tolo, and Lenormant, and Loisy. 

It is needless to say that any critical examination of all 
White’s statements and references is not possible here. The 
author makes many serious mistakes about facts; other facts he 
misinterprets. But, for argument’s sake, waiving the numerous 
objections that might be sustained on these points, we shall 
grant that, in many cases, scientific truths and beliefs—for there 
is much belief in science—that are now accepted by every- 
body, theologians included, were once opposed as incompatible 
with religious truth; and that, frequently, the persons and the 
books advocating them incurred ecclesiastical censure. And 
now let us see just how much, or how little, all this means as 
an argument against the Catholic Church. 

The apologist sometimes meets the attack by a flat denial. 
He maintains that, as science is truth and revelation is truth, they 
cannot be in contradiction—he is not speaking to the point; forthe 
world has often resounded with the war between science and the 
defenders of religion. Sometimes he cites such facts as that the 
Church instructed and civilized the barbarians of Europe; opened 
and supported the monastic schools; preserved the legacies of 
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Roman and Greek culture; founded the great universities; that 
famous scholars and scientists have been, and others are, Catho- 
lics; that popes have been munificent patrons of learning; that 
Catholicism gave birth to modern art—music, sculpture, archi- 
tecture. All these things are very creditable to the Church; 
but the argument is not a crushing reply. The plea rather 
resembles the forensic proceeding of bringing testimony to the 
character of an accused person, instead of: directly demolish- 
ing the case against him. Or, as it is developed by some 
writers, it might be likened to an attempt to prove that the 
_ prisoner at the bar could not have committed an alleged as. 
sault, because, when the injured person was young the accused 
had done him a kindness, and was very much attached to his 
brothers and sisters. Others, again, chiefly historians, have 
followed such tactics that the late pope believed it necessary 
to remind us that the historian’s first duty is to be truthful,, 
for, hath God any need of our lie, that we should speak de- 
ceitfully for him.? The Church can be adequately defenced 
without any violence to veracity. 

In justice to Mr. White, it may be noticed that he takes 
occasion emphatically to observe that Protestants may not 
reproach the Catholic Church with intolerance towards science, 
for, since the days when Luther and Calvin condemned, -as 
bluntly as did any Roman theologian, the coctrine of Galileo, 
down to a few years ago, when the hierarchy of the Anglican 
Church persecuted Bishop Colenso for rejecting the Mosaic 
authorship of Genesis, and even later, Protestant authorities 
and theologians have been no less active in their opposition to 
the ‘new views of science than were Catholics. He writes: 
“Nothing is more unjust than to cast especial blame for all 
this resistance to science upon the Roman Church. The Prot- 
estant Church, though rareby able to be so severe, has been 
more blameworthy. The persecution of Galileo and his com- 
peers by the older Church was mainly at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; the persecution of Robertson Smith, and 
Winchell, and Woodrow, and Toy, and the young professors 
at Beyrout, by various Protestant authorities, was near the end 
of the nineteenth. Those earlier persecutions by Catholicism 
were strictly in accordance with principles held at that time 
by all religionists, Catholic and Protestant, throughout the 
world; these latter persecutions by Protestants were in defiance 
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of principles which all Protestants hold to day, or pretend to 
hold.” . 

Another feature in White’s statement of the problem—which 
reflects on his perspicacity as creditably as the above one does 
on his integrity—is that, as he sees the struggle which he 
chronicles, it is one, not between science and religion, but be- 
tween science and theology. If it had suited his purpose he 
might have pushed his distinction further. A thorough analy- 
sis would have demonstrated that the conflict was between 
science and that portion of theology founded on, and aggres- 
sive chiefly in defense of, a literal interpretation of the Bible. 
Subtract from his pages the chapters dealing with notions 
founded upon the literal view of biblical narratives, texts, and 
expressions; then of those two portly volumes you will have 
scarcely anything left. 

This view of inspiration, as you have seen, has been greatly 
modified by our leaders in biblical criticism. Many of the old 
beliefs were abandoned long ago; such, for example, as that the 
earth is flat, that comets were specially created to serve as 
heralds of divine wrath. The king’s evil is no longer cured: by 
the touch of a royal finger; the rainbow is not a supernatural 
sign of God’s fidelity to his promise, but an occurrence as 
natural as the iridescence of a stagnant pool. It is long since 
Catholics began to consider epidemics and nervous diseases, 
like epilepsy, as legitimate matter for scientific medicine and 
surgery. But let us come to the rescue of those who imagine 
that the Church's infallibility has been compromised in the 
abandonment of these ancient beliefs, and that, under the pres- 
sure applied by science, she has reconstructed her doctrine. To 
admit this would indeed be to admit that the claim of infalli- 
bility and indefectibility made for the Church is false. 

As we have seen, there are various bodies who participate 
in the teaching office of the Church; the gift of inerrancy is 
shared only by the Church herself, speaking in a general 
council with the pope, and by the pope himself, speaking as 
the universal head for the entire Church, to declare some truth 
of faith or morals that was contained in the divine deposit of 
revelation given to the Apostles, or some fact essential to its 
preservation. In no case cited by White did either general 
council or pope in the exercise of his supreme prerogative, 
declare to be true any of the theological tenets that have 
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failed to hold their ground; nor did either assert any scien 
tific conclusion to be false. Many times White assumes that 
popes did pronounce “‘infallibly,” and in doing so fell into 
error. For example, he says that “ Nicholas III. and IV., by 
virtue of their infallibility, decided that he (Roger Bacon) was 
too dangerous to be at large.’”’ Poor Roger’s character did 
not form the subject of any communication of Christ or the 
Holy Spirit to the Apostles. Elsewhere he tells his readers 
that Alexander VII. by his Bull prefixed to the Index, deci- 
sively and “‘infallibly” condemned “all books teaching the 
movement of the earth and the stability of the sun.’ Con- 
demn the doctrine he certainly did; condemn it in the exer- 
cise of his infallibility ? Not at all; for the conditions essen- 
tial to the exercise of infallibility were wanting. Every other 
instance proffered as an example of the infallible Church hav- 
ing gone wrong is a fallacy of this kind. It is the usual as- 
sumption of non-Catholic polemists that every time the pope 
opens his mouth, to address all or any of the faithful, Catho-~ 
lics must accept the utterance as infallible. 

But, even though the Church has not erred in any dog- 
matic pronouncement of authority, is she not compromised 
otherwise? Any doctrine believed, ‘‘always, everywhere, and 
by all,” is, on the admission of theologians, a part of obliga- 
tory faith, Now White contends, in many places, that many 
beliefs which are no longer, were once universally held ‘by 
Catholics. It may be observed, by the way, that the char- 
acter of a vast amount of White’s evidences, drawn from all 
kinds of writings of private individuals, would indicate that he 
assumed the canon of St. Vincent of Lerins to read, not “al- 
ways, everywhere, by all,” but ‘“‘anytime, anywhere, by any- 
body.” But, let us select an example that is strongest in his 
favor. ‘‘For over a thousand years it was held in the Church, 
“always, everywhere, and by all,’ that there could not be 
human beings on the opposite side of the earth, even if the 
earth had opposite sides; and when attacked by gainsayers, 
the great mass of true believers, from the fourth century to 
the fifteenth, simply used that opiate which had so soothing 
an effect on John Henry Newman in the nineteenth century— 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

It is quite true that this belief prevailed in the Church, as 
stated above. The ancient Fathers maintained it. When in 
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the eighth century the Irish monk, Virgil of Salzburg, attacked 
it, he was delated to Rome by no less a personage than the 
great St. Boniface; and he narrowly escaped condemnation. It 
prevailed for centuries after Virgil’s time. It was universally be- 
lieved, indeed. But before we can conclude from this universality 
anything against the inerrancy of the Church, we must examine 
on what footing this tenet stood—and then the case falls to 
the ground. It was not held as a part of Catholic faith, but as 
a theological opinion. Probably many theologians of the time 
would have insisted it was a part of faith—but that assertion, 
also, would have been but a theological opinion; and mere 
theological opinions are no part of the divine deposit, no part 
of Catholic faith. Theologians, to be sure, when they unani- 
mously testify something to be an article of obligatory faith, 
are witnesses of the living Church, and then that belief is of 
faith, not because theologians teach it; but they teach it be- 
cause it is of faith. The question of the existence of antipodes, 
however, was not of this kind; it was one of reasoning, in- 
ference, speculation. In this region of theology there is room 
for change, simplification, elimination, progress. ‘‘ Erroneous 
Opinions held by some,” says a received authority,* ‘‘may be 
corrected; demonstration and defense may be remodelled and 
improved; and, speaking generally, progress is made chiefly in 
the correction of partially held erroneous opinions.’”’ Moreover, 
says Father Lagrange:t+ ‘‘It must be acknowledged that an 
opinion held by all the theologians of a particular time, provided 
that it remained on the footing of opinion, and was not by 
them expressly given as a dogma of faith, may in the course of 
time prove false.” 

The entire argument against the Church, in matters of this 
kind, is constructed upon a confusion between obligatory faith 
and inferences of theologians.’ At the risk of repeating myself, 
let me make this point clear. What is Catholic doctrine? In 
the eyes of many outsiders, it is everything and anything 
believed by Catholics, or found in books written by professed 
exponents of Catholicism. Those who would claim to be better 
informed would say it is everything found in the teachings of 
acknowledged theologians; and though they come somewhat 
nearer the mark, they are far from being correct. Dogmatic 


* Manual of Catholic Theology. Wilhelm and Scannell. New York. 1899. Vol. I., p. 
151. t La Méthode Historique, p. 125. 
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theology is made up of two elements, one divine, furnished by 
Revelation, one human, furnished by reason. Theology deals 
exclusively with the divine, when it sets forth the things to be 
believed as integral parts of faith. Here tiere is no room for 
addition or subtraction; the truth of the Lord remaineth for- 
ever. But this portion forms only a small section, quantitively, 
of theological writings. The remainder consists of the results 
of human reason working upon revealed data and authoritative 
pronouncements of the Church, plus natural knowledge of all 
kinds, inferential and experimental. Now in the human elements 
error may creep in—man is not infallible—and thus conclusions 
drawn from the truths of revelation, by means of erroneous 
rational premises, may also be erroneous. Many such con- 
clusions, after having obtained in the past, have at length 
betrayed their real character. But, because they seemed to be 
connected with revelation, they were vigorously defended; and 
those who attacked them were warned off as trespassers upon 
the border-land of revelation. 

The action of authority in this respect was justified by the 
fact that the full content of revelation was not completely un- 
folded in the beginning, but continued to develop as time went 
on; hence, when a doctrine even seemed to be an implicit con- 
tent of revelation, prudence required that it should be protected 
till its real character should become manifest. Let us listen to 
good old Father Hogan: * ‘‘ Around the solid mass of revealed 
truth fully ascertained, there has been, from the beginning, 
and in increasing measure, a floating mass of doctrinal elements, 
some of which, in the course of time, have clung to the centre, 
others have disappeared, while many more of doubtful character 
still remain, equally liable to vanish, or to be incorporated, or 
to continue unsettled to the end.” 

Theologians, in the golden age of scholasticism working on 
the Bible, the writings of the Fathers, and the philosophy of 
Aristotle, extracted, by means of deductive reasoning, an im- 
mense quantity of conclusions, good, bad and indifferent, which 
in an uncritical age, were not rigorously tested and classified. 
Many of them were based on false premises that were supposed 
to be true, in the prevailing condition of knowledge. ‘To 
those unacquainted with their methods,” says Father Hogan,{ 
“‘one of the most surprising things in the theologians of that 

* Clerical Studies, p. 167. t /6., p. 171. 
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age is the extraordinary amount of knowledge which they claimed 
to have upon all sorts of subjects appertaining to, or touching 
upon, religion. They knew, for instance, everything about the 
angelic world. Theologians told the story of the creation it- 
self, in all its principal stages and in all its particulars, with a 
detail such as nobody would venture upon at the present day. 
They described the state of innocence, as if they themselves 
had - lived through it, explaining what Adam knew, and what 
he was ignorant of, how long he lived in paradise, and what 
sort of existence he would have led if he had never fallen, 
etc.”” And, he continues, as they knew the beginning, so they 
knew the end, of the human race. They told in minutest de- 
tail the events of the Judgment Day, the ultimate fate of the 
earth, the nature and location of hell, the occupations of the 
saints and angels in heaven; in short, they solved all possible 
questions relating to God, man, angels, devils, earth, hell, and 
heaven, “‘ with an assurance beside which that of modern sci- 
entists is modesty itself.” 

Perhaps it is worth while, in pursuance of our theme, to give 
an example of this theological speculation, from an eminent 
master who flourished as late as the seventeenth century, and 
whose authority on some subjects is still great. Treating of 
future punishment,* Lessius divides the question into three: 
Where is hell? What is its area, or cubic content? What is 
the nature of the tortures which Infinite Goodness inflicts? 
The answer to the first is that hell is certainly in the bowels 
of the earth. Such, the author states, just as White would, 
has been the common conviction of saints and doctors, the 
general -belief: of all the faithful, and of those ancient poets and 
philosophers who gave attention to the matter. Then the theolo- 
gian proceeds to prove his thesis from texts of Holy Scripture. 
The first is from the Old Testament, declaring that the earth 
opened’ and swallowed Core, Dathan, and Abiron, who went 
down’ alive into hell. Several other texts of equal cogency 
follow from the Old and the New Testament. Next come cita- 
tions from the Fathers; closing with a proof from reason, which 
reflects the astronomical knowledge of the period: As the dwell- 
ings of the blessed will be in the highest and noblest place 


2 * Leonardi Lessii, S.J. Theologi De Perfectionibus Moribusque Divinis Opusculum. Novam 
Editionem curavit P. Roh, S.J. Herder: Friburgii Brisgoviae. MDCCCLXI. 
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nearest to God, so the resting place of the damned ought to 
be in the lowest and vilest. Then the author observes that we 
must understand him. to assert, not that hell is in that point 
which is under the centre of the earth, but that the centre of 
the earth coincides with the centre of hell. 

Having located hell, the next step is to determine its area 
in square miles, or its cubic capacity. Lessius rejects the opinion 
of Ribera and others, who hold hell to be a vast plain, with a 
large lake of fire and brimstone in the middle, in which heresi- 
archs and other notable offenders are fixed, while the lesser 
sinners are arranged on the adjacent land, the whole width 
being one hundred miles, and the circumference three hundred. 
This estimate Lessius considers excessive, since it would make 
hell as large as Italy. His own view is that hell is not a plane, 
but a vast cavity, with the brimstone pool in the centre. Cal- 
culating for the room required for the pool, the devils, and the 
burning bodies, the diameter may be put down as two leagues, 
or eight Italian miles. Allowing six feet for each body, which 
is abundance, and remembering that, as part of their punish- 
ment they will be closely packed, the given space is more than 
sufficient, for it could contain three hundred thousand millions, 
while it is certain that the number of the damned will not ex- 
ceed one hundred thousand millions. And then Lessius pro- 
ceeds to describe the tortures. Here, then, around the dogma 
of future punishment the theologian has wrapped a vast tissue 
of speculation. But, observe, he does not pretend that his 
conclusions are dogmatic; though, I suspect, the person who 
would have expressed doubts about the location and the lake 
of sulphurous flame, would, probably, have fared very badly in 
1620. The dogma remains unchanged; but no theologian, as 
far as I know, now takes the above proofs and calculations 
very seriously. 

To return to White's crucial instance. It is similar in’ char-. 
acter to the one we have just considered. A dogma of truth 
is that Christ died for all men. In the ages when the‘ earth 
was believed to be flat and stationary, to assert that there 
were men on the other side of the earth was considered 
equivalent to teaching that there were men who neither de-. 
scended from our first parents nor were redeenitd by Christ. 
Hence, argued Boniface against Virgil, the opinion was heréti-: 
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cal. The theologian’s first premiss was revelation, and, so, true 
and unchangeable. His other, a piece of the science, or nes- 
cience of the age, was false; his reasoning was false; and his 
conclusion was false. Ages passed before the erroneous scientific 
notion was dissipated. Meanwhile the theologian, never doubt- 
ing its accuracy, continued to enforce the view that the man 
who believed in the antipodes denied the dogma on which the 
theological conclusion partly rested. But the other support 


reason had supplied, and eventually pulled away; then the old 


doctrine tumbled, while the column of Catholic truth remained 
standing. 
Let us consider another of White’s instances—the ancient 
views concerning the age of the earth and the antiquity of 
man. In the early times, and down to a comparatively recent 
period, all Christians agreed that man and the entire universe 
had come into existence a few thousand years before the birth 
of Christ. The arguments for this notion were based on the 
belief that the Bible is the Word -of God, and, consequently, 
every statement in it is true. In it scholars considered there 
were sufficient data, the ages of the patriarchs, etc., to indicate 
that Adam was created about 4,004 or 5,000 years before 
Christ, and that the universe had been called into existence 
only a short time before its lord and master appeared. When 
geology and egyptology began to speak they were lashed as 
impudent and impious charlatans who called God a liar. But 
after a long and bitter fight for the doomed opinions, the 
theologians surrendered, not very gracefully it must be con- 
fessed. Then succeeded a series of attempts to “ confiscate 


science to the use of theology.”” Those systems of concordance, 


spoken of somewhat severely by Fathers Lagrange and Prat, 
came into vogue, and were blessed from high places, for hav- 
ing brought home the spoils of the Egyptians to adorn the 
temple. -But the reconciliations did not reconcile. And now 
the old confidence in Hebrew science has waned; yet those 
who no longer entertain it, show that its decay nowise involves 
the dogma of inspiration. 

When, then, we are confronted with the question, has the 
Catholic Church varied in her doctrine, whether by addi- 
tion, or diminution, or alteration? the reply is: If by the 
Church you mean the magisterium instituted by Christ in the 
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Society which he founded, to which he entrusted his teaching 
with the promise that the Spirit of Truth shall watch over it 
—No; the doctrine has undergone no change, though elements 
of it that were not fully unfolded originally have, in the 
course of time, received more explicit formulation. If, on the 
contrary, by the Church you mean, not alone this magisterium, 
but also everybody within the Society, officials and non- 
officials, high and low, theologians, doctors, corporations, 
schools; and if, in the term doctrine, you include all opinions, 
pious beliefs, legends, speculations, conjectures, excresences 
developed on the trunk of Catholicism by the action of local 
atmosphere or national character—Yes; in all this realm there 
have been changes innumerable, and, if we may judge of the 
future from the past and the present, changes there shall be, 
world without end. . 

The process of removing parasites and deadwood is being 
carried on to-day, we are told, with unexampled assiduity, by 
the knife of modern criticism. Indeed many persons passion- 
ately devoted to all that is antique, or associated with the 
cherished memory of their ancestors, occasionally protest against 
the removal of anything. They fear, for example, that if we 
throw aside the venerable tradition of uncertain age, which 
tells how the Twelve Apostles composed the Creed, then the 
Creed itself will be in danger. But those on the other side 
answer with Father Hogan:* ‘As regards the ascertained doc- 
trines of the Catholic faith, modern criticism cannot weaken them. 
They rest ultimately on the authority of the Church, and no 
progress of thought, no discovery, can shake them on that 
immovable basis. Far from shunning inquiry in their regard, 
the true believer invites it. A critical discussion of proofs may 
indeed, and often will, do away with spurious authorities and 
weaken reasons by which honest ignorance or mistaken zeal 
have endeavored to strengthen positions sufficiently safe by 
themselves; but sacred truth gains more than it loses by their 
elimination. . . . Not only does modern criticism place sacred 
doctrine on its true basis, but, in place of the decayed sup- 
ports which it removes, it substitutes props of enduring strength.’” 
It is, however, I think, carrying inference too far, not without 
infringing on charity, to assert, as some do, that the disincli- 


* Op cit., p. 169. 
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nation to remove the worthless props betrays a lurking scep- 
ticism as to the ability of the sound columns to sustain, unaided, 
the edifice. 

Although our answer to the first two charges made against 
the Church, false teaching and variation in doctrine, also antici- 
pates the third, a few direct observations with regard to this 
one may not be out of place. Does it not seem to be incom- 
patible with the claim of the Church to divine guidance, that 
erroneous beliefs, even though they were not taught as obliga- 
tory faith, should have widely prevailed? And this incongru- 
ity is emphasized when we observe that these beliefs were, in 
a great measure, erected on a view of Scripture whose elimina- 
tion has been accomplished not through the initiative of our 
teachers, but chiefly owing to the pressure of foreign and hos- 
tile activity. 

We must remember, however, that the manner in which 
Providence guides the Church is not to be adjusted to our, or 
our opponents’, ideas of what ought to be. The Church claims 
that the divine guidance will protect her from ever losing or 
perverting the truth committed to her care. She does not 
hold that the Holy Ghost is ever active to hinder the growth 
of harmless superfluities, or to correct the inaccuracy of the 
natural knowledge existing at particular times, that is the 
medium through which she must speak to her children, if she 
is to speak to them at all. It was not her business to ex- 
plode ancient astronomy and geography, before teaching the 
Resurrection and a judgment to come. The missionary to a 
tribe of South Sea Islanders need not put his neophytes 
through a course of modern physics and geography, as an in- 
dispensable preliminary to instruction in the Creed. Those 
souls can grasp with saving faith the truths of the Gospel, as 
effectually as a Newton or an Aquinas. When they understand 
that, at death, the just shall go to God, the wicked to suffer- 
ing, the missionary, if he is sane, will not trouble them, even 
though they set this truth in an imaginative frame that does 
not square with the heliocentric theory. He will not. think it 
necessary to warn them against the unphilosophic nature of 
anthropomorphism, nor give them a lecture on the difference 
between univocal and analagous predication, if they persist in 
seeing the hand of the Almighty guiding the tornado, and 
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hearing his angry voice in the thunderclap. In his own little 
sphere, the missionary follows the method pursued by the 
Church in the world at large, she follows Christ, who, as 
Father Tyrrell puts it, ‘‘in using such ideas as he found cur- 
rent,.as a medium of expression for quite other truths, did not 
commit himself to matters in which he has left us to the guid- 
ance of our senses, our reason, and the accumulating wisdom 
of the race.” Believe me, 
Fraternally yours, 








THE FLOWER. 





BY P. J. COLEMAN. 


This flower that I pick from its place in the dew, 

_ Have you thought how it bourgeoned and blossomed and grew? 
How it slept in the sap, how it lay in the sod, 
Full-tashioned e’en then in the purpose of God, 
Abiding in patience its ultimate hour, 

Then burst from the bud to this exquisite flower? 
Hold it up to the sun! Lo, the veinage so fine! 
Lo, the marvel and miracle of design! 

~ Can your jeweller carve, can your alchemist plan 
So perfect a thing by the knowledge of man— 
So frail and so fragrant, so finished and fine, 
Complete from the mind of its Maker divine? 
What wisdom evoked it? What wonderful cause 
Attained it such beauty obeying no laws? 


‘* Evolution,’’ say some, ‘‘ through zons of time 
It rounded to this from the primitive slime.’’ 
‘* Blind chance,’’ says the fool in his stubborn heart. 


** God’s handiwork here,’’ sayeth reverent Art. 

















Current Events. 


Very little progress has been made 
Russia and Reform. in the carrying out of the reforms 
promised by the Tsar in the mem- 
orable Rescript of the 3d of March. We should not, how- 
ever, feel much disappointment on this account, if reliance 
could be placed upon the pledged word of the Supreme Ruler. 
But this is what it seems impossible to do. It is one of the 
mysteries in the midst of which we live, that the destinies, 
spiritual and temporal, of 140,000,000 of human beings should 
be confided to the care of a single one of their number, and 
when this particular individual seems to be in the highest de- 
gree self-infatuated, the burden of the mystery is simply over- 
whelming. Nor is it the well-being of the Russians alone that 
is entrusted to this young man, for such is the solidarity of 
the human race, that there is not on the surface of the earth 
a single human being who can be said to be altogether unaffected 
by the decisions which he may take. His character, there- 
fore, must: be of something more than interest to all. Espe- 
cially to Catholics is the present state of things both interesting 
and instructive, for the Tsar is practically Pope as well as 
Emperor, and we, therefore, in the events which are taking place, 
have before our eyes the practical outcome of the identification 
of Church and State in a country professing Christianity. In 
pagan countries and in Mohammedan it is an old story, and 
the results are well known. In some Protestant countries such 
an identification has been a profession and an aim, but has 
never long been realized, and is now altogether abrogated. In 
Russia it approaches the nearest to a reality. 
And what are the results? No one can deny that there is 
a manifest respect paid to the external rites of religion by 
high and low, by ruler and by subject, a respect which wins 
for Russia the good will of many Catholics. But we are afraid 
it is a case of saying, “Lord! Lord!” and not doing the 
things which the Lord commands. People are not wont to 
look upon evil as a consequence of good, and when we con- 
template the grave misfortunes which have befallen Russia, both 
within and without, and the moral evils which have been the 


cause of those misfortunes, we cannot but believe that they 
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spring from the rejection of the Catholic Faith. At all events, 
it is clear that it is not in every case true that prosperity has 
followed upon such a rejection. 

The position of the Tsar, according to the best information 
to be had, is one of almost complete isolation. M. Plehve and 
the Grand Duke Sergius have been assassinated, and have 
found no successors. The fear inspired by these events, and 
the approbation accorded to them more or less openly by the 
Russian people, have made even the much criticized Grand 
Dukes draw near to the Liberal camp. The Grand Duke 
Vladimir has disclaimed absolutism, and has declared the wor- 
ship of that idol a worse foe of the monarchy than anarchy 
itself. The Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch, the patron 
of Admiral Alexeieff, and a leading cause of the war, has 
now become a Liberal and an urgent advocate of the re- 
forms which have been promised. The Grand Duke Constan- 
tine has madea public act of faith in Liberalism. The Dowa- 
ger Empress has departed from the camp of the absolutists. 
She has come to realize that the beliefs on which absolutism 
rests are departing, and is using all her influence over her son 
to make him listen to the voice of reason. The widowed 
Grand Duchess Sergius is acting in the same way. All think- 
ing people are combining against autocracy. All the profes- 
sions are making their voices heard, demanding in one form 
or another that the people shall be consulted—engineers, 
academicians, barristers, men of letters. The barristers have 
threatened to strike in the event of no step being taken. The 
members of the outer Bar of St. Petersburg passed a resolu- 
tion, in which they declared that the labor and agrarian 
troubles have been provoked by a policy of injustice culminat- 
ing in misery and ignorance, and that these troubles call not 
for coercion but for a thorough overhauling of economic 
relations. The present government is, they declare, unmind- 
ful of the well-being of the people, and anxious only to up- 
hold its own power, and is thereby swiftly conducting the 
nation to hopeless anarchy and appalling disaster. 

But the Tsar remains unmoved, clinging to his absolute 
power, and claiming for it the divine sanction. The Rescript 
is to be interpreted, and is to be put into practical effect, 
only in so far as it does not conflict with his absolute suprem- 
acy. His sole support, except the vile flatterers which every 
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one in the possession of any kind of power inevitably collects 
around him, is his wife, the present Tsaritsa. She has taken 
the place of ministers, of the spirits of Philippe, and of all 
other guides: ‘‘ Art not thou Autocrat of Russia? If thou 
art, there can be nothing impossible for thee in thy own realm. 
Thy will shall be done. People say thou art a child, show 
thyself a man.’’ Such is, or at least such is thought to be, 
the ruling influence by which the Tsar is for the present guid- 
ing himself; and it cannot be wondered at that now the Tsar’s 
wi:l has become so much a byword that even the cab-drivers 
speak compassionately of it. This is why the delay which has 
taken place may possibly indicate not that the reforms are to 
be well-considered, but that they are not to be made at all, 
if the Tsar is left to have his own way. 

The vacillation of the Head of the Empire has manifested — 
itself in his public acts. What is done on one day is undone . 
on the next. Last month it was reported on the best author- 
ity that feeedom was to be given to the Orthodox Church, 
that a Council of Bishops was to be called, and a Patriarch 
elected. This was the plan favored by M. Witte. The Tsar, 
however, has refused to give his consent, the times being too 
troublous for such a change. The Church, therefore, is to 
remain the department of the State, which has been her lot 
for so many years, and to remain in chains. For those ranked 
as schismatics and unbelievers a decree has been published 
which grants liberty of worship and removes many harassing 
restrictions. Among those who are to benefit by this decree 
Catholics are reckoned along with Mohammedans, Lamaites, 
and Buddhists. The compulsory clesing of Catholic monas- 
teries and convents in Poland ceases when the new decree 
comes into force. The extent to which the Russian govern- 
ment has ventured to interfere with individual rights, as re- 
vealed by the concessions made in this decree, is amazing. 

Perhaps the most promising sign of the times is the forma- 
tion in Russia of the essential elements of parliamentary gov- 
ernment—political parties. No fewer than three have already 
' been organized. The most numerous is the Radical or Con- 
stitutional party. This party comprises the majority of the 
Zemstvo members, professors and students. It aims at univer- 
sal suffrage and a secret ballot. The second party—styled the 
Liberal or Opportunist, and comprising the minority of the 
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Zemstvo members and a number of merchants and business 
men—is less extreme and will be content with a limited fran- 
chise. The. least numerous party is that styled the Conserva- 
tive or Pan-Slavist; it is made up of the aristocracy and high 
officials. This party favors a representative assembly, but is 
unwilling that it should have any power, wishing it to be a 
merely advisory body. What will come of it all remains. to 
be seen. 
The question, however, which has 
Germany and the Morocco excited the greatest interest since 
Question. we wrote last is that raised by 
the German Emperor with refer- 
ence to Morocco. It is important in itself; it is still more 
important on account of what lies behind. Is Morocco to re- 
main as it is, a scene of anarchy, an abode of cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and injustice? If the European conscience (such as it 
is), or what is more potent, the European interests, cannot 
tolerate the existent evils, what means are to be taken to 
bring them to an end? The agreement between France and 
England made last year eliminated England from the field and 
freed France from all interference on her part. The next most 
interested country is Spain. With her France has made ar- 
rangements which are said to be mutually satisfactory. Ger- 
many, however, claims that she was forgotten, that she was 
not even informed of the making of the agreement, and that 
consequently is within her right in refusing to take any cog- 
nizance of it. She is, accordingly, ostentatiously entering into 
direct negotiations with Morocco, with the result that the 
Sultan is hardening his heart in resistance to the amelioraticn 
of the state of things in his dominions. But Germany is not 
satisfied with this; she wants more than the open door. Os- 
tensibly acting as the friend of Morocco, she is in reality an 
enemy. Among the many Pans with which the world is 
afflicted, there are the Pan Germans. Their main object is to 
make a German Empire which is to strip Austria of her Ger- 
man provinces, and to extend German territories to the Med- 
iterranean Sea. Nor are they satisfied with this extension. 
The pressure of population in Germany is so great that new 
territory to receive the surplus population is urgently needed. 
This want has been the mainspring of German policy for 
many years past. It is the origin of her colonizing schemes. 
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It has, however, met with but a partial success. Thwarted by 
Great Britain and by the United States, she is still on the 
lookout, and her eyes have been cast upon Morocco. The dis- 
memberment of Morocco has been openly advocated for some 
years by the Pan-Germans. The active entrancé of France 
upon the scene, if successful, will frustrate any such partition, 
and Germany will have to look in other directions for a place 
to which to send her colonists. This is the real reason for 
the interposition of the German Emperor, and for his desire 
to have the whole matter referred to a European Conference 
in which the Anglo-French agreement would be ignored, and 
in all probability a partition of Morocco made. But so far 
his efforts have met with no success, England having loyally 
acted in the spirit of the agreement, and Italy having turned 
a deaf ear to the German proposals. 

But behind those immediate aims there lies a question of 
still deeper moment. In Prince Bismarck’s time Germany 
dominated Europe, and to a certain extent the world; but 
since his deposition Germany has been losing by little and 
little the luxury of predominance, until at the present time she 
finds herself almost in isolation. The Triple Alliance exists, it 
is true, but the bonds are very loose, and its power sadly 
diminished. Austria is crippled by the conflict with Hungary ; 
Italy’s heart has gone out to France and could not be 
brought to act against her; no public reference was made to 
the Triple Alliance by King Victor Emmanuel when he and 
the German Emperor met at Naples the other day; Russia is 
the ally of France, but is hardly taken into account at present. 
The Anglo-French Agreement has brought into line England 
and France, so that the one cannot be played off against the 
other any longer. All this has very much chagrined the German 
Emperor. He has at least the usual love of being consulted 
which is characteristic of those in authority, and feels deeply 
mortified at being ignored. By his action in Morocco, beyond 
the immediate, he had an -ulterior object; he hoped to disen- 
gage France from her understanding with England, and in this 
way to adjust the balance of power in a way more in ac- 
cordance with his ambition. When, at Bismarck’s instance, 
Beust was dismissed from his office as Chancellor of the 
Austrian Empire he said: “There is no longer a Europe.” 
G:rmany was all in all. By a series of mutual arrangements, 
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of which the Anglo-French Agreement is the latest, Russia, Italy, 
Spain, France, and England have reconciled their interests for 
the maintenance of a peace not subordinated to the will of 
Germany, and a new Europe has been formed independent of 
Germany. To this the German Emperor objects. His first 
attack upon it has proved futile. His efforts to separate 
France and England have failed. In fact they have resulted 
in making that union closer and more effective. 


In the Austrian Empire nothing 

Austria. has happened to call for attention. 

But the non-occurrence of any 

event is sometimes more important than many occurrences. For 
some months the deadlock in the Hungarian Parliament is un- 
broken. The ministry of M. Tisza remains in office, although 
at the General Election its policy was condemned and a large 
majority was returned in opposition to the government. This 
majority, although divided into several groups, has agreed upon 
a common policy; the government is willing and anxious to 
resign; the Emperor-King, however, cannot bring himself to 
accept the demand of the majority that the Hungarian language 
should be used in the Army. And so the question remains 
unsolved; although every effort has been made, every states- 
man whom the country possesses having been consulted. One 
step, however, has been taken, although it may be considered 
a step backward. The Lex Daniel, passed in the last session 
to overcome systematic obstruction, has been repealed. There 
appears to be something like devotion to principle on the part 
of the majority in annulling this law, for it enables the oppo- 
nents to take advantage of the weapon placed in their hands. 
Time will show whether their virtue is strong enough to enable 
them to resist the temptation. The crisis is undoubtedly serious. 
M. Kossuth describes the present state as a return to absolut- 
ism on the part of the ever-denying Royal Power. Other mem- 
bers talk of suspending the payment of the annual sum pledged 
by Hungary for the service and sinking-fund of the common 
Austro-Hungarian debt. Rumors have been in circulation that 
the King would resign, overborne by the difficulties of the situ- 
ation. The House adjourned, however, without doing anything 
more serious than voting an address to the King, in which the 
wishes of the Parliament were laid before his Majesty. These 
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wishes were for the appointment of are sponsible government 
able and entitled to claim the support of the majority of the Cham- 
ber; impartial exercise of executive power; improvement of the 
legal position of public officials and better protection of public 
liberties; Parliamentary and electoral reform, including an ex- 
tension of the franchise and redistribution of seats; fiscal and 
social reform; the effective establishment of economic inde- 
pendence for Hungary, with an independent Customs territory 
and an independent system of credit, after due preparation and 
under proper preliminary conditions; clear expression of the 
national character of the Hungarian army in its language and 
emblems. The address concludes by promising the King notable 
advantages from prompt satisfaction of Hungarian desires, and 
by hinting plainly that refusal or delay to satisfy them, will 
shake the belief of the nation in the reality of Hungarian con- 
stitutional life. The whole document is in fact a warning to 
the Crown not to oppose the will of the nation, lest perils of 
all kinds ensue. After censuring by a large majority the Tisza 
Cabinet the Chamber adjourned, leaving the anomalous situation 
unchanged. 
“A British detachment lowered 
Crete and Greece. the Greek flag which had been 
hoisted on Government House at 
Candia to-day, and rehoisted the Cretan flag with due honors.” 
Such is the conclusion of a movement in a direction directly 
opposed to that within the Austro-Hungarian realms. Crete, 
after having been conquered by the Turks in 1669, became a 
part of the Turkish Empire, but by no means a submissive 
part, there having been almost a continuous series of insur- 
rections. Matters came to a climax in 1897, when a Greek 
force landed for the purpose of annexing the island to Greece. 
The Powers, however, intervened; the Greek forces were forced 
to withdraw. But the Turks also were compelled to evacuate the 
island, leaving it under the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, 
with Prince George, the second son of the King of Greece, 
as High Commissioner. The movement for union with Greece 
was not, however, abandoned, and as Prince George has proved 
to be a somewhat autocratic ruler, having gone even so far as 
to imprison a professor, a rising in favor of union with Greece 
has just taken place, the assembly has declared it accomplished, 
and the Greek flag was hoisted as a symbol of the attainment 
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of the desired end. The obdurate Powers, however, refused to 
concur, even Greece would not consent, and the union cannot 
yet for some time be brought about. Doubtless, however, it 
will not be long before it is achieved. 


.A conflict similar to that between 

Sweden and Norway. Austria and Hungary has come to 

a head between Sweden and Nor- 

way. The movement is in a similar direction—towards a relaxa- 
tion of the bonds between the two. These bonds are very. 
slight and of recent formation, for, until 1814, Norway and 
Denmark formed one kingdom. The only bond of union now 
existent is that the two countries, Sweden and Norway, have 
the same King and a common Foreign Minister and Consuls. 
Norway is by far the smaller country, not having half the 
population of Sweden. Her people are democratic in their 
ideas, having abolished the nobility in 1821, while the Swedes 
are strongly aristocratic in their sentiments and institutions. 
Norway looks upon herself as a sovereign state, she feels her- 
self affronted because she is represented abroad by Swedish 
Consuls; she claims the right, too, to appoint her own consuls, 
and this without the permission of Sweden. The latter country 
wishes to discuss the matter further; the Prince Regent has 
made what appears to be the fairest of proposals for such a 
discussion. Norway, however, holding herself to have been 
deceived heretofore, will discuss no more, and is proceeding to 
make her own appointments, without even asking the consent 
of Sweden. There is reason to apprehend that this action of 
Norway springs from a desire to dissolve every kind of union 
with Sweden. This might lead to European complications, 
for within a short distance are harbors which Russia very 
much wants, and should a quarrel take place between the two 
Scandinavian nations, it is to be feared that she would then 
find her opportunity. To this objections might be raised by 
benevolent neighbors, with what result cannot yet be foreseen. 


In France the question as to Mo- 

France. rocco is the one to which the 

most attention has been given, 

although one far more important, and involving changes af- 
fecting far more deeply the well-being of the country, is be- 
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ing discussed in the Chamber—the separation of Church and 
State. We have already spoken of Germany’s proceedings, 
which have, of course, been a cause of anxiety to France. 
For the negotiations M. Delcassé, the foreign Minister for the 
past seven years, was chiefly responsible, and for his conduct 
of these negotiations he was criticised in the French Assembly. 
He was blamed by Socialist members for not having immedi- 
ately negotiated with Germany on the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French Agreement, for the dark procedure of his diplomacy, 
for having displayed too much reticence in his communications 
to Parliament. Although the Premier announced his entire 
agreement with M. Delcassé and that of the entire Cabinet, 
M. Delcassé felt it his duty to resign. He considered that his 
authority had been so shaken by the criticism passed upon him 
in the debate, that he could not deal with foreign nations, 
especially with Germany, successfully. Now M. Delcassé is 
the one man who seems to be necessary for the well-being of 
France. He has held his place in every Cabinet for the last 
seven years, and has undoubtedly done much for France. Ac- 
cordingly his resignation was looked upon as a calamity, not 
only by France, but even in some degree by Europe. The 
President and his colleagues implored him to withdraw it. 
This he has done, and so no change in the attitude of France to 
Germany and to England is to be expected. As he has proved 
himself to be a peace-loving statesman, the world may con- 
gratulate itself upon this result, for critical times will come 
when the negotiations take place on the conclusion of the war 
between Russia and Japan. 

The debates on the Bill for the separation of the Church 
from the State have formed the chief occupation of the as- 
sembly. Efforts have been made on the one hand to make its 
provisions more stringent, on the other to mitigate their strin- 
gency. In one case the latter have been successful. In the 
form in which the Bill was originally introduced all Church 
property was eventually confiscated. Moderate Republicans, 
and some even of the Socialists, were not satisfied with such 
barefated robbery. A new clause has been introduced, which 
stipulates that within one year from the promulgation of the 
law all Church property, both real and personal, shall be trans- 
ferred, with the same obligations to which it is now subject, to 
the new associations, which are to take the place of the present 
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organizations. It seems absolutely certain that the Bill will be- 
come law, and that after the first of next January the union 
between Church and State, which has existed for so many 
centuries, will come to a final end. 


The attention of the people of 
Italy. Italy has been chiefly devoted to 
the Railways, their management 
and their workmen. A Railway Bill led to the resignation of 
Signor Giolitti, the disciplinary clauses having met with the 
violent Cisapprobation of the employees and leading to a strike. 
A new Bill has been introduced by Signor Fortis, in which 
these clauses do not appear. Provisions to secure the control 
of the State in another, but an effectual, way are contained in 
the Bill. The railway servants were so little satisfied with it, 
that they struck a second time, but without success. They 
met with little sympathy from the general public, which no 
more likes to be put to inconvenience in Italy than it does 
in New York. The Government stood firm, and was opposed 
by only a few Socialists. By the new Law the railway ser- 
vants are declared officers of the State, and are looked upon 
as having resigned if they leave work or interfere with the 
regular working of the service. 

The relations between Austria and Italy, while on the sur- 
face excellent, cause anxiety to those who look deeper. There 
are several questions calling for solution, and any accident 
might render these questions acute. Diplomatists have an 
anxious time in covering the zgwes suppositt with the requisite 
amount of ashes. Signor Tittoni, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
-and Count Goluchowski, the Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Austria-Hungary, have lately held a conference at Venice, and 
we are assured by the newspapers that every difficulty has 
been solved. The German Emperor, too, has been paying a 
visit to various Italian towns, and has met the King. We may 
hope, therefore, that misunderstandings have been removed. 
The prominent part which is being taken by the Sovereigns, 
and the many visits they are making one to another, is a new 
feature in the regulation of the relation between States which, 
we hope, will make for peace and the tranquil life of their 
subjects. 
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To those who did not hear of 

THE SANCTUARY OF Father Wilberforce’s death last 
THE FAITHFUL SOUL. December, while conducting a 
By Blosius. course of Advent sermons at Chis- 

wick, the prefix “late” before the 

name of the translator of the works of Louis of Blois* will 
carry a mournful message. Since the publication of that re- 
markable Book of Spiritual Instruction, readers of spiritual 
literature throughout the English-speaking world have looked 
forward expectantly to each new instalment of the translation 
of the famous sixteenth-century Benedictine. All in all, those 
books have done so much toward spreading that high type of 
spirituality of which Blosius was the splendid expositor, and 
Father Wilberforce the successful advocate, that the publica- 
tions may be looked upon as one of the most important and 
valuable contributions to spiritual literature in our time. In a 
private letter to the present reviewer, Father Wilberforce re- 
ferred to Blosius in words which may without impropriety be 
quoted here, as showing why, in the opinion of an eminent 
teacher of the spiritual life, the old Latin treatises deserved to be 
put into English and presented to the readers of our own day: 
‘*Blosius I have a special love for and his treatises I think 
most useful for souls. He is so calm, nothing exaggerated, 
and while, on the one hand, he directs the soul to aim high, 
he is always encouraging. One main difference in my opinion 
between him and so many modern books is that they fix the 
eyes of the soul so much upon self, while Blosius fixes them 
upon God. The former, therefore, so often discourage, for de- 
pression must follow much self-inspection, and humility and 
encouragement follow from the method of Blosius. Oculi mei 
semper ad Dominum. I remember dear old St. Gregory the 
Great says that even in examining conscience we should look 
at God, for, as if we look at the setting sun we must see all 
that stands between us and it, so we shall see things between 
us and God if we look at him. I have found that the spiritual 
direction most good souls want is to get them to look at 
God and not themselves.” And again: ‘‘ There is in his 


* The Sanctuary of the Faithful Soul. By the Ven, Ludovicus Blosius, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by the late Father Bertrand A. Wilberforce, O.P. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder. 
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works, such a largeness of heart, such simplicity yet depth, 
he is so full of unction and -holiness and wisdom that there 
are few like him. The great point is that he makes the soul 
look at God our Lord and not at self. This appeals to the 
heart. . . . It is such a happiness to hear that the book 
has been used by our Lord as an instrument of help and good 
to souls. In fact the one thing worth living for is to help 
souls on to God. . . . No pleasure is so great and so true 
in this world as to have good reason to hope one has been 
allowed by God to help a soul to love him better. This is 
indeed better than gold and precious stones.” 

It is the true spirit of Blosius and his distinguished 
Dominican disciple which breathes out of the above lines; no 
further word need be said here in recommendation of books 
full of such sentiment. Lasting benefit has been conferred on 
us by the work; and to both author and translator we owe 
gratitude. So we trust that an ever-widening sphere of in- 
fluence is to be the result of the translation given to Blosius by 
Father Wilberforce. Let this present volume—which is a sec- 
tion of a larger work—take its place alongside the previous vol- 
umes edited or translated by the same hand: Book of Spiritual 
Instruction, Comfort for the Faint-hearted, Oratory of the Faith- 
Sul Soul, Mirror for Monks. It will serve as an additional 
attraction, perhaps, if we note that the present treatise was 
begun with the desire ‘‘to bring forward carefully everything 
likely to give comfort to the soul, and hope and trust in God, 
to one who, though sinful and imperfect, is nevertheless a man 
of good will, in order that all Christians might be able to use 
the book as a spiritual mirror. Beside the consoling words 
spoken to the tempted and to the imperfect of good will, 
there is another attractive feature in the shape of a chapter 
given to exercises of introversion, or inward conversations, 
which will teach the reader something worth learning about 
prayer. 

Every book* of selections from 

REFECTIONS OF A MYSTIC. the old mystics is a favor to be 
By Rusbrock. cordially appreciated; for the old 
masters of prayer are incompara- 

bly the greatest and best. Modern spiritual literature wears a 


* Reflections from the Mirror of a Mystic. From the works of John Riisbréck. By Earle 
Baillie. London: Thomas Baker. 
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poverty-stricken look when compared with the works of the 
Benedictine, Carthusian, and Carmelite golden age; and in 
the last three hundred years, it is doubtful if any ascetical 
author, save Francis de Sales and one or two Benedictines, 
will ultimately be rated higher than mediocre. We love our 
own age too well to have the least inclination for the melan- 
choly office of /audator temporis acti; but we must confess 
that barrenness has for some mysterious reason fallen upon 
Catholic mysticism, and that to-day we have no successors to 
Tauler, Riisbréck, John of the Cross, or Father Baker. The 
very form of prayer which those mighty spirits teach is looked 
upon with wry faces and orthodox lifting of eyebrows. We 
‘must all abandon as unsafe the spontaneous elevation of the 
soul toward the Deity, and the direct flight of the will to 
God. Freedom of the human spirit in union with the divine 
spirit is often distrusted as not regular, methodical, and uni- 
form enough. And so we have fallen under spiritual conven- 
tionalities. And when conventionalities harass one, and one 
would give wing to the contemplative instinct wkich is not so 
rare aS many imagine, it is back to the dear old days of soul- 
freedom that one must go for sympathy and help; back to 
those men who directed souls by no written method and no 
mathematical exercises, but, free from all such preoccupation, 
simply endeavored to observe the Holy Spirit’s purpose in 
their penitents’ souls, and to put them under the immediate 
guidance of the heavenly Paraclete. One of these old masters 
is John Riisbréck; a gentle soul, possessing little human learn- 
ing, but marvelous spiritual insight; a secular priest, too, with 
much of St. Francis’ spirit of affection for every creature of 
God. A few pages of his writings are put together in Mr. 
Baillie’s book, and the one criticism that we pass upon it is 
that it is so short. We trust that more of Riisbréck will be 
given us than these few thin chapters. We need him in Eng- 
lish; we need Tauler, too, and others of their school. Let us 
have in orderly and comprehensive fashion their treatises on 
prayer and the guidance of the spirit. It will mean much for 
modern Catholicity thus to be exhilarated again with the de- 
votional teaching which is the glory—but the forgotten glory— 
of ancient Catholic mysticism. Devotion is what we need far 
more than devotions, and it is from the medieval cloister that 
we shall learn it best. 
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Father Noldin, the celebrated theo- 

DEVOTION TO THE SACRED logian of Innspruck has written an 
HEART. interesting volume on devotion to 

By Noldin. the Sacred Heart.* It contains 

both a history of the cultus and 

observations upon its theological and ascetical importance. The 
historical sketch is brief but valuable. Frcm it we learn that 
for a long time the new devotion met with intense opposition 
from many bishops and theologians, and even Rome itself. 
When a petition was laid before the Congregation of Rites, 
asking that a Mass and Office of the Sacred Heart be permitted, 
the Congregation gave the matter long and earnest delibera- 


tion. The objector on the occasion was Cardinal Lambertini; 


afterward Benedict XIV., perhaps the greatest scholar that ever 
sat in St. Peter’s chair. The outcome of the examination was 
that the Congregation refused. The grounds of their action seem 
to have been that the devotion was new, that it would unwar- 
rantably increase the number of feast days, and that the the- 
ology of the worship of Christ’s physical heart was obscure 
and uncertain. Soon after, of course, the devotion became rec- 
ognized and began its extraordinary growth, which is still un- 
diminished. Father Noldin bids us remember that the devotion, 
intrinsically, is independent of Margaret Mary’s revelations. 
Even if one should regard those revelations as delusicns, the 
devotion would still be intact, inasmuch as it is based upon 
the Church’s approval. Speaking of the wonderful visions of 
Margaret Mary, Father Noldin acquaints us with a heavenly 
communication of hers which was new to us. The holy nun 
learned from Christ that it was his desire that Louis XIV. 
should consecrate himself to the Sacred Heart. At about the 
same time Pére de la Chaise, the Jesuit confessor of the king, 
was also privileged with a divine message that he should make 
known the purposes of heaven to the grand monarque. The 
father did so, but, as we might expect, the royal reprobate 
gave a downright refusal to this summons from on high. Well 
may Father Noldin add: ‘The royal house of France has had 
bitterly to atone for his rejection and neglect of grace.” 

We must confess to a little astonishment at Father Noldin’s 
treatment of the twelfth promise. He not only gives no expo- 


* The Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. H. Noldin, S.J. Translated by Rev, 
W. H. Kent, O.S.C. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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sition of it, but positively excludes it from his book. It will 
be recalled that the twelfth promise alleged to have been made 
to Margaret Mary, was to the effect that the grace of final 
perseverence would infallibly attend the ‘making of the nine 
First Fridays.” Recently this promise has been vigorously 
attacked and valiantly defended. The opponents of it maintain 
that it is a late addition, not included in the original promises 
at all, and that moreover, as it is currently explained, it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to reconcile with the Council of Trent. Conse- 
quently we looked with a good deal of interest to this work 
of a great theologian for light on the dispute. The matter, 
however, is not mentioned in Father Noldin’s pages, and, what 
is more remarkable, he gives the twelfth promise thus: ‘ Pro- 
claim this, and let it be published throughout the world. I 
will assign no measure and no limit to the gifts and graces 
which I will bestow on all who seek them in my heart.” We 
think, however, that this curious evasion of the twelfth prom- 
ise question will be the sole objection which devout clients 
of the League will make to this book. 


Dr. Mason’s book of sketches of 

MARTYRS OF THE PRIMI- the early Martyrs* is a delightful 
TIVE CHURCH. volume, that will be appreciated 

By Mason. from the standpoint of history as 

highly as it deserves to be rated 

from the standpoint of piety. It contains brief accounts of 
the great athletes of the Lord who died to glorify him in the 
young years of the Christian faith. Illustrious are those 
names: Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin, Cyprian, Lawrence, Per- 
petua, the martyrs of Lyons, the Forty of Sebaste, and many 
others. Dr. Mason writes of them with tender sympathy, de- 
vout veneration, and scholarly competence. The chapters are 
not biographical in the full sense, but relate only the narra- 
tives of the saints’ agony and death. And in these narratives 
Dr. Mason fortunately quotes abundantly from the ancient 
Acta. This greatly adds to the charm of the book, for those 
old accounts are often of incomparable beauty. What, for ex- 
ample, can be more sublime than the letter of the Church of 
Lyons, describing the martyrdom of the mighty confessors of 


* Historic Martyrs of the Primitive Church. By A.J. Mason, D.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 
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Christianity in Gaul? We repeat this is a fine, wholesome 
book that will make the religion of Christ better loved by 
showing what great souls have died for it. Dr. Mason is an 
Anglican, but we observed only a phrase or two that would 
imply non-Catholic authorship. 


M. Bernard Gaudeau’s pamphlet * 
on Church and State in France is 
a bitter arraignment, from a Catho- 
lic standpoint, of the proposed 
abolition of the Concordat. The author’s thesis is that as 
soon as the Concordat is set aside France will become not 
merely a lay State, but an atheistic State. We in America 
find it hard at first sight to understand that, having our own 
country before our eyes where, despite separation of Church 
and State, the most benevolent relations exist between the 
nation and Christianity. But on a closer study of: conditions 
in France one finds only too much reason for apprehending 
that M. Gaudeau’s position is correct. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any other purpose in the minds of men like Combes 
than the subjugation and destruction of Catholicity. M. Gau- 
deau does well to answer the objection now flung from every 
direction into the faces of Catholics, that the Church should 
not object to persecution since she is, by her principles, a 
persecutor herself. He denies that if Catholics were again in 
control of France they would make the slightest attempt upon 
any man’s conscience. In regard to the propositions of the 
Syllabus, he makes the classical distinction between thesis and 
hypothesis; the thesis regarding a non-existent and ideal order, 
the hypothesis the actual world around us. Thus the Sylla- 
bus, as regards its pronouncements on civil liberties, has in 
view an ideal condition of human society, and was never 
meant to apply literally to society as it actually is. 

M. Gaudeau gives some attention to a study of the origin 
of the extreme liberalism now prevailing. He finds that origin 
in materialism, Kantism, and socialism. This is too vast a 
matter for a score of small pages in a pamphlet, and we hardly 
need say that this portion of the work is inadequate. M, Gau- 
deau might have found a good share of the reasons for present 
misfortunes much nearer home. We trust that France as a 


CHURCH AND STATE IN 
FRANCE. 
By Gaudeau. 


*L’ Eplise et l'Etat Laigue. Par Bernard Gaudeau. Paris: Librairie Lethielleux. 
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lay State will not be the organized atheism which our author 
fears. He has rather too violent a hatred for laicism in our 
judgment. : 
The New York Sun on Christmas 
POVERTY. Day, 1904, contained a_ short 
By Hunter. editorial on ‘The Season of Re- 
joicing,” which enumerated as 
good reasons “‘for happiness this Christmas” such considera- 
tions as these: We are building the Panama Canal, governing 
successfully our island possessions; we have a Pacific cable; 
there are nearly 20,000,000 young people in our schools; we have 
immense exports and inexhaustible resources. The writer con- 
cluded: ‘‘ The present is happy and our outlook for the future 
was never brighter.” Just about that time, this volume on 
Poverty * appeared. The author’s aim in writing it was ‘“‘to 
show the grievous need of certain social measures calculated to 
prevent the ruin and degradation of those working people who 
are on the verge of poverty.” An effort is made to define 
and describe poverty in the United States, and to direct public 
attention to the unskilled, underpaid, underfed, and poorly 
housed workers, as well as to the dependent and vicious classes. 
Mr. Hunter is a well-known social settlement worker, a fact 
very clearly shown by the objective manner in which he sees 
social conditions and states his views. The chapters are entitled: 
Poverty; The Pauper; The Vagrant; The Sick; The Child; 
The Immigrant; Conclusion. The work contains a good list 
of authorities used by Mr. Hunter, which constitutes a service- 
able bibliography. 

In the conclusion, the author states as his convictions: that 
in fairly prosperous years there are 10,000,000 in poverty in 
the United States; of these 4,000,090 are paupers; 2,000,000 
workingmen are unemployed four to six months each year: 
half. a million immigrants arrive annually; nearly half the 
families of the country are propertyless; 1,700,000 “‘ little chil- 
dren are forced to become wage earners’’; 5,000,000 women 
find it necessary to work; “probably 10,000,000 now living 
will die of tuberculosis.” The reforms proposed by Mr. Hunter 
include demands with which social students are to some extent 
familiar. Meeting them as we generally do, one at a time, we 
are accustomed to welcome many of them; as, for instance, 


* Poverty. By Robert Hunter. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 382. 
VOL, LXXXI.—26 
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shorter hours, exclusion of children from factories, the fixing 
of minimum standards, insurance against idleness, sickness, old 
age, improved conditions of labor. But when we meet the 
whole list in a summary, an impression of hopelessness is made. 
The. reading of the volume has made one feel the need of 
drastic action, but the facts and limitations of life present 
tremendous obstacles. 

Mr. Hunter’s volume is the subject of much discussion. It 
has already, in the few months since it appeared, directed 
public opinion to the failures of our civilization in a way that 
will have great educational value. The accuracy of the author’s 
figures is a secondary consideration, although he carefully relies 
on first-rate authorities. The facts which he describes are 
appalling. But the indifference of the public to them is no less 
so. 

Books such as this inevitably aid progress. If they tell 
the truth, they frighten conservatism and compel remedial 
action, or they correct the exaggeration of the radical, as the 
case may be. At any rate, no lover of the race can fai] to 
gain much in knowledge of facts and views by reading this 
volume. Until the actual failures and deadening helplessness of 
our time be known, we cannot expect the awakening of social 
conscience to bring relief. 


This is a strong story,* based on 


THE WALKING the play of forces to be seen in the 
DELEGATE. | life of the modern labor union. The 
By Scott. iniquity, shrewd boldness, lack of 


moral sense sometimes shown by 
lawless men whe work ahead in the leadership of unsuspect- 
ing laboring men, are displayed with much power and set in 
contrast with the nobler type of labor leader. Tragedy, senti- 
ment, and lively narrative give the book a real interest, which 
will not fail to attract many students of the labor question. 


Bishop Stang’s book on Socialismt 

SOCIALISM. is a vigorous presentation of an- 

By Stang. cient truths as a remedy for a 

recent error. The right reverend 

author concerns himself but secondarily with the economic side 


* The Walking Delegate. By Leroy Scott. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
t Socialism and Christianity. By Rt. Rev. WilliamStang. New York: Benziger Brothers 
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of socialism. He considers it almost exclusively from the stand- 
point of morality. Consequently, being a moral vagary, it needs 
the old-fashioned treatment of Gospel-preaching. Injustice will 
be cured only by justice; stealing by honesty ; violence by char- 
ity; and dissatisfaction by the thought of God’s providence 
and the hereafter. Let men turn to religion, and the huge 
fabric of social disturbance will collapse. This is the sum of 
the bishop’s message, delivered, as becomes a veteran mission- 
ary, in very downright and uncompromising fashion. Doubt- 
less it is the best programme. But will it be adopted? 

There is a chapter on socialistic history which is of value 
as positive information, and frequently throughout the book 
there is appeal to Leo XIII.’s encyclicals, a source which, of 
course, ensures the safety and orthodoxy of all views derived 
therefrom. There is a noticeable controversial side to this 
volume. The bishop maintains the thesis that a higher degree 
of civilization existed among Christian nations prior to the 
Reformation than has ever existed since, and that the social 
confusion of our time is due to Protestantism. One, of course, 
can think as one pleases with regard to that. At all events, 
we may be permitted to venture the opinion that the picture 
of pre-Reformation society is a little too rose-colored. Hold- 
ing before our eyes the moral condition of the Italian cities in 
the fifteenth century, and the economic status of the French 
workingman of the same period, we should be bold indeed to 
say that all was well in those days. Still we are sure that for 
all who hold to the strict Catholic view of historical and social 
questions, Bishop Stang’s volume will be useful as a confirma- 
tion of the faith that is in them. 


M. Sully Prudhomme’s volume on 

PASCAL. Pascal* is a work of first-rate im- 

_ By Prudhomme. portance for philosophy. It con- 

sists of an examination of Pascal’s 

intellectual position with -regard to the problems of theistic 
and Christian belief, together with extensive observations and 
criticisms of M. Sully Prudhomme himself, who is deeply read 
in philosophy, and is master of a clear and incisive style. 
The Pensées are studied with a view to discovering Pastal’s 
religious development; and the result is probably the most 
* La Vraie Religion Selon Pascal; Par Sully Prudhomme. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcon. 
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complete and accurate picture that we yet possess of Pascal’s 
growth in theological perception, of the difficulties that he 
encountered, and of the peculiar apologetic wherein the affec- 
tions hold so prominent a place, on which he finally settled 
as the best defense of faith. All this would be a valuable 
treatise at any time, on account of the commanding genius of 
the brilliant young philosopher, but it is especially useful now, 
when we are hearing a new appeal for Pascal’s methods, and 
a growing claim that he has furnished the best weapons to 
Christianity in its conflict with philosophy and science. 

In the criticisms of M. Sully Prudhomme the orthodox 
reader will find much at which to take offense. As those who 
have read his Le. Probleme des Causes Finales need not be 
told, the distinguished academician cannot accept Christian 
dogmatics, and in fact he has much fault to find with the 
traditional tenets of theism. Accordingly, only the well-read 
and robust in their philosophy should pick up this volume. 
But the ex-professo student of the deeper things of the mind 
will find in it both thinking and writing of very high order, 
and will make no mistake if he gives it a place upon his 
shelves beside the deepest works of contemporary philosophy. 


Beside the papers contained in the 

THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. original Stray Thoughts for Girls,* 
By Soulsby. published twelve years ago, we 

have in the new edition chapters 

on Making Plans; Conversation; Great Things to do To-day; 
Sunday; and A Good Time. It may be well for the informa- 
tion of some of our readers to mention the fact that Lucy 
Soulsby is an old hand at the writing of helpful books of an 
instructive and religious nature; and that the present volume is 
one of a series which includes: Stray Thoughts for Mothers and 
Teachers ; Stray Thoughts on Character; and Stray Thoughts 
for Invalids In general it may be said that her writing is of 
the highest order for practical, healthy, elevating suggestions ; 
and the spirit of religious earnestness which gives tone to all 
her books is of that happy kind which attracts, instead of re- 
pells, the youthful mind. It is rather hard to believe that 
any young girl, who has the least interest in making her life 


* Stray Thoughts for Girls. By Lucy H.M. Soulsby. New and Enlarged Edition. Lon- 
don, New York, and Bombay :. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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useful and beautiful, can go through these pages without profit. 
There are numerous neat little pointed hits that will proba- 
bly wake up some consciences to the existence of previously 
unnoticed faults, such as the description of-the thoughtless, 
useless, irresponsible girl who tells you that these are her 
characteristics in an ingenuous way which makes her best friends 
long to box her ears; she “might be called ‘The Artless 
Japanese,’ because she reminds one of the princess in the 
‘Mikado’ who says: ‘I sit and wonder in my artless Japanese 
way why I am so charming.’” Behavior at school and be- 
havior at home, the attitude to assume toward companion and 
toward mother, the way to study and the way to play, how 
to gain culture and how to grow in. virtue, all these are treated 
very practically and very attractively in the fourteen chap- 
ters of this little book. One closes it with a sense of the 
great good it is sure to do, and with the hope that there is 
soon going to be some writing of this kind covering the ground 
peculiar to Catholic girls and their possibilities in life—a de- 
partment in which the two booklets recently published by Miss 
Margaret Fletcher, Light for New Times and The School of the 
Heart, have already demonstrated what valuable work can be 
done. 
Mr. Robert Hugh Benson’s novel 
BY WHAT AUTHORITY? of Elizabethan times and charac- 
By Benson. ters* is an unusually fine piece 
of work. In fact we regard it as 
one of the most excellent Catholic stories that we possess in 
English, and by far the best that has appeared for a long 
time. The ‘spacious days of great Elizabeth” form the stage 
whereon the action moves; the imperious Queen herself is 
one of the figures in the narrative; and her bloody persecu- 
tion of England’s ancient faith is the tragic’ motive of the 
whole. The story is strongest on its historical side. As a 
picture of those days of change and bewilderment and terror, 
it is so very good that we are at a loss to recall any other 
work of fiction which surpasses it in this respect. Mr. Ben- 
son makes it clear, without the slightest trace of pedantry, 
that the English people were not hostile to Catholicity, that 
Elizabeth herself loved not persecution and the spilling of her 
own subjects’ blood, and that the real strength of the pixo- 
* By What Authority? By Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


* 
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Reformation movement in the nation took rise not in a theo- 
logical or religious, but rather in a nationalistic and patriotic 
sentiment. Pius V.’s bull of deposition was absolutely disas- 
trous, and the sending of the Armada, which bore the hopes 
of Spain and the blessings of churchmen, roused the fury of 
that section of the English people that were already anti- 
Catholic, and threw into consternation those that still stood 
loyal to the Church, and wished also to be loyal to their coun- 
try and their queen. With affairs in this condition the ma- 
lignant persecutors and haters of Catholicity found it easy to 
procure tyrannical and murderous legislation; they had only 
to allege the pretext of safety to the State. And thus many 
a martyr, although as devoted to England and as obedient to 
the sovereign as Drake or Walsingham themselves, entered 
into his agony for the faith, on a fictitious charge of treason. 
How splendidly these martyrs died is put vividly in Mr. 
Benson’s story. The finest piece of pathos in the book tells 
how Father James Maxwell, released from the Tower by Eliza- 
beth in a manner that shows a brighter side to her imperious 
character, said Mass secretly in his mother’s house after he 
had been brought home. He had been cruelly torn by the 
rack, and was half dead from pain. But Sunday had come 
and he would offer the great Sacrifice for Lady Maxwell, his 
mother, Mistress Margaret, his aunt, and the few faithful that 
still clung bravely to the old faith they loved. We.cannot 
forbear giving a page of Mr. Benson’s beautiful description : 


A moment later there came slow and painful steps through 
the sitting-room, and Lady Maxwell came in very slowly with 
her son leaning on her arm and ona stick. There was a si- 
lence so profound that it seemed to Isabel as if all had stopped 
breathing. She could only hear the slow plunging pulse of 
her own heart. 

James took his mother across the altar to her place and left 
her there, bowing to her; and then he went up to the altar to 
vest. As he reached it and paused, a servant slipped out and 
received the stick from him. The priest made the sign of the 
cross, and took up the amice from the vestments that lay folded 
on the altar. He was already in his cassock. 

Isabel watched each movement with a deep, agonizing in- 
terest; he was so frail and broken, so bent in his figure, 
so slow and feeble in his movements. He made an attempt 
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to raise the amice but could not, and turned slightly; and 
the man from behind stepped up again and lifted it for him. 
Then he helped him with each of the vestments, lifted the 
alb over his head and ténderly drew the bandaged hands 
through the sleeves; knit the girdle round him; gave him 
the stole to kiss and then placed it over his neck, and 
crossed the ends beneath the girdle, and adjusted the amice ; 
then he placed the maniple on his left arm, but so tenderly ! 
and lastly lifted the great red chasuble and dropped it over 
his head and straightened it—and there stood the priest, 
as he had stood last Sunday, in crimson vestments again ; 
but bowed and thin-faced now. . . . Much of this faith 
of course was still dark to Isabel; but she understood 
enough ; and when the murmur of the priest died to a throb- 
bing silence, and the worshippers sank in yet more profound 
adoration, and then with terrible effort and a quick gasp or 
two of pain, those wrenched, bandaged hands rose trembling 
in the air with Something that glimmered white between them, 
the Puritan girl too dropped her head, and lifted up her heart 
and entreated the Most High and Most Merciful to look down 
on the mystery of Redemption accomplished on earth, to send 
down his grace on the Catholic Church, and especially to re- 
member the poor battered man before her, who not only as 
priest was made like to the Eternal Priest, but as a victim too 
had hung upon a prostrate cross fastened by hands and feet ; 
thus bearing on his body, for all to see, the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. 


We have said that the best feature of the novel is its his- 
torical delineation. Still, in the matters of plot and character- 
study, it has a goodly merit too. The passing from heresy to 
faith of Isabel, the Puritan girl, is described so well that we 
think no one not a convert could surpass it. On the whole, 
we have here a piece of fiction which displays an exceptionally 
high order of talent. It leads us to expect from Mr. Benson’s 
pen work which will take high rank in contemporary literature. 


. It was a happy.thought of Ben 

JUVENILE ROUND ziger Brothers to make a collec- 
TABLE. tion,* from our leading Catholic 

writers, of short stories whose he- 

roes and heroines are children. The stories in this volume 
show literary work of creditable merit, and one feels, on run- 


* Juvenile Round Table. Second Series. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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ning through the book, that it was worth compiling. There 
are twenty stories altogether, among them: “The Fortune- 
Bag,” by Eugenie Uhlrich ; ‘‘ Two Mothers,” by M. E. Henry- 
Ruffin; ‘‘The New Scholar,” by Margaret E. Jordan; ‘‘ Vera’s 
Tramp,” by Katherine Tynan Hinkson; ‘“‘ The Jominy’s Experi- 
ment,” by Mary Catherine Crowley; ‘ Boys Together,” by 
Theo. Gift; and ‘“‘Helen’s Five o’clock Tea,” the very title of 
which reveals Maurice Francis Egan. The volume is to be 
commended. 


The Sisters of the Visitation 

GEMS OF THE VISITATION Monastery, in Brooklyn, have 
ORDER. taken occasion of the celebration 

of the fiftieth anniversary of their 

Brooklyn foundation to compile a number of biographical 
sketches * of the saintly persons whose virtues made the beginning 
and early days of the order so mighty an inspiration to future 
generations, whether within or without the cloister. The pres- 
ent publication aims successfully at giving, in clear and simple 
language, an authentic account of the foundation of the order, 
and a picture of the ideals which have obtained in the com- 
munity and borne fruit in the saintly lives of its members. We 
are presented, of course, with a sketch of St. Francis de Sales, 
whose veneration has spread so widely in the world through 
the influence exerted by his peculiarly amiable and tender dis- 
position, and to whom the Visitation always looks back as to its 
Father. We have, too, a sketch of the remarkable woman to 
whom was entrusted the task of realizing the idea conceived by 
the Bishop of Geneva, when he set out to found a community of 
women to meet the needs of the day. Page 62 gives an ac- 
count of the ‘‘important transformation” in the Constitutions 
by which, at the instance of the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, 
the order became one of the cloistered, contemplative com- 
munities of Holy Church. How successful the institution was, 
from the very start, is seen in the fact that to the fourteen 
houses established during the lifetime of Frances de Chantal, 
there were added eleven others within three years of her death. 
The volume contains also a sketch of the life of the Blessed 
Margaret Mary, who promoted the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart; and of the Venerable Anne Madeleine Remusat, who 


e 


* Jubilee Gems of the Visitation Order. By the Sisters of the Visitation of Holy Mary, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. New York: The Christain Press Association. 
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instituted, with the permission of Pope Clement XI., the Asso- 
ciation of Perpetual Adoration of the Sacred Heart; and finally 
of Mother Mary de Sales Chapuis, whose great work was the 
building up of the schools of the Visitation in France after 
the Revolution. 

The volume is well gotten up and attractively written. As 
suggested in the beautiful little introduction by Father McCarty, 
it will help to fill the lamentable lack of books suitable for 
Catholic School premiums. 


In this volume * Dr. Sheehan, as 

A SPOILED PRIEST. he must now be called, ventures 

By Sheehan. into the difficult field of the short 

story. It would be too much to 

expect that he should gain there the successes which he has 
so well merited in Zhe Triumph of Failure; My New Curate ; 
and Luke Delmege. But it goes without saying that a pen so 
skilful as his will leave traces of distinction on whatsoever sort 
of page it writes. .So in these stories we often come upon 
literary touches which betray the trained artist and expert 
raconteur. And if there is also some suggestion of the com- 
monplace, how few are the short-story writers who escape it? 


As a biographer, historian, essay- 

EMMANUEL BURDEN. ist, and scholar, Hilaire Belloc 
By Belloc. needs no introduction to the Eng- 
lish-reading people of two con- 

tinents. It remained for Emmanuel Burdent to prove him a 
satirist. of the first order. The book takes the form of a 
biography of ‘‘Emmanuel Burden, merchant, of Thames Street, 
in the city of Lendon, exporter of hardware; a record of 
his lineage, speculations, last days, and death.” The plot is 
built upon the founding of one of those great money-getting 
companies which the imperialism of England has fostered. 
Between the open, honest, conservative, business methods of the 
Thames Street merchant and the sensational booming of the 
““M’Korio Delta Developing Company” an admirable contrast 
has been drawn. The various devices resorted to by modern 
promoters, such as the allotment of stock and the buying up 


-A Spoiled Priest; and Other Stories. By Rev. P. A. Sheehan, D.D. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
+ Emmanuel Burden. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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of the press, have been exposed with telling frankness, which 
loses nothing by the guileless attitude of the narrator. 

Mr. Belloc has drawn his characters with a delicate irony 
which only an Englishman, or one familiar with English types, 
can fully appreciate. But the German-Jew Barnett, the ad- 
venturer Harcourt, the “ jointed hop-pole” Benthorpe, the 
“sound” Mr. Abbott, the weakling Cosmo, are, after all, types 
not confined to England. 

The gravity with which the author relates the minutest and 
most inconsequent incidents, the travesty on contemporary biog- 
raphies. which he accomplishes by the elaborately traced lineage 
of his hero, the moral digressions in which he allows himself 
from time to time to indulge, contribute not a little to the 
humor of this brilliant book. To quote from pages where 
every paragraph contains something quotable is as impossible 
as to praise temperately when one’s enthusiasm is unbounded. 

The illustrations, by G. K. Chesterton, are faithful to the 
‘spirit of the text, and are excellent cartoons. 


The Burns & Oates Company de- 

THREE CLASSICS. serve our gratitude for issuing in 

beautiful and cheap editions the 

three fine old classics of William Roper’s Life of Thomas More ; 

Richard de Bury’s Love of Books; and Jocelyn’s Chronicle of 

Brakelond.* This last book, a monk’s story of his abbey, and 

no less a quaint, true picture of medieval England, is ex- 

quisite. Never was there a simpler, honester, and pleasanter 

record set down by mortal hand. We cannot too highly com- 
mend it. Dr. Barry’s introduction adds to its value. 


The name of James Barnes is syn- 

THE BLOCKADERS. onymous in the minds of a good 

By Barnes. many boys with a capital story. 

His latest book, The Blockaders,t 

will certainly not detract from his reputation. It is a collec- 
tion of short stories which deal with Confederate cruisers, geo- 
logical expeditions, hidden treasure in Africa, valentines, and 
Fourth of July celebrations. In such a range of subjects it 
would be impossible for every boy not to find something to 


* Life of Sir Thomas More, Knt. By William Roper. Love of Books. By Richard de 
Bury, Bishop of Durham. Chronicle of Brakelond. London: Burns & Oates. 
+ The Blockaders. By James Barnes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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his taste. The stories are well written; the plots are worth 
writing about; the boys who figure in them are real flesh and 
blood boys; and the style is crisp, direct, and natural. The 
book is published by Harper’s in that excellent series of juv- 
eniles which by its inexpensive form makes good reading 
accessible to all. 
A new edition in English of 
SOCIALISM. Father Cathrein’s standard work 
By Cathrein. on Socialism is a book to be cor- 
dially welcomed.* The author is 
well-known as a moral philosopher; and, in the preparation of 
the present work, he has given us the best fruits not only of 
an extensive knowledge of Christian and Catholic ethics, but, 
on the admission of socialists themselves, of wide reading in 
socialistic literature. His chapters discuss the origin and de- 
velopment of Socialism; its fundamental tenets; its relation 
to religion and morality; its false promises and impractical 
programme. From this it will appear that both the economic: 
and the religious side of Socialism is the object of the rever- 
end author’s investigation. And from a reading of his criti- 
cisms it also appears that the social theories which he has in 
mind are those which, in the economic order, imply thorough- 
going communism, and, in the religious sphere, imply atheism 
and immorality. Father Cathrein’s animadversions upon this 
theory of human society are radical and caustic. Possibly 
some will say they are at times a little too summary, and 
do not indicate enough appreciation of the ills of our present 
industrial system, or enough sympathy with its victims. How- 
ever, as the volume is rather a work of criticism than of con- 
struction, and as the dangers to which it calls attention are in 
the last degree deadly, one does not feel inclined to press re- 
monstrances of this kind. At all events we have here the best 
work from a Catholic source that has yet been written against 
Socialism, and this fact ought to suffice to win for it as many 
readers among ourselves as the original has gained in Ger- 
many. We cannot help expressing regret at a footnote, on 
page 227, presumably from the pen of the translator. The 
author has just quoted the words of a member of the Reich- 
stag to the effect that the public schools of Germany are be- 
coming seminaries of Socialism. To this statement these words 


* Socialism. By Victor Cathrein, S.J. Authorized Translation. Revised and enlarged 
by V. F. Gettelmann, S.J. New York. Benziger Brothers. 
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are appended: “If this be true of German elementary schools, 
what shall we say of our American public schools, with their 
fads and pretensions?” That is an uncalled-for and unjusti- 
fiable question. Our American public schools are not training 
places for Socialism, and it is hard to see the pertinence of 
the remark about “fads and pretensions.” Let us criticise, if 
we must, but let our criticisms be dignified, and not cheap. 


We are glad to see a second edition of Miss Conway’s 
Christian Gentlewoman.* It is a bright little volume of good 
counsel, and will do, we have no doubt, a great deal of good 
in the world about us. Its four chapters discuss: The Chris- 
tian Gentlewoman and the Social Apostolate; Broad-Minded- 
ness; The Novel-Habit; and The Uses of Prosperity. Under 
these headings we have a number of pointed recommendations 
which aim at cultivating in Catholic women those solid and 
unpretending virtues which give so attractive a look to the 
old-fashioned gentlewoman of a generation past. Miss Conway, 
however, has a higher aim than the inculcating of a social 
code. Character, spiritual cultivation, a state of soul, not mere 
outward demeanor, are her purpose; and this gives a high 
ethical value to her sincere and simple pages. Perhaps in all 
good faith a reader, might consider some paragraphs of .the 
chapter on broad-mindedness to be rather narrow and thought- 
stifling; but even if such a criticism be made, it must straight- 
way be forgotten, in the general geniality, good-nature, and 
earnest piety of the volume as a whole. It is a book that de- 
serves success. 


We regret that the author of Zhe Suffering Man-Godt did 
not confine himself to piety and edification. Unfortunately he 
keeps an apologetic and controversial aim ever in view, even 
amid his most devout reflections on our Lord’s Passion, and this 
results in a deplorable disfigurement of his book. For his 
controversial remarks are futile, his proofs at times worthless, 
and his temper exasperating. In its substance, however, this 
volume consists of meditations on Christ’s agony which are 
helpful; and to this extent it is a work for which we should 
be thankful. 


* The Christian Gentlewoman andthe Social Apostolate. By Katherine E. Conway. Bos- 
ton: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. 

t The Suffering Man-God; or, The Divinity of Jesus Christ Resplendent in His Sufferings. 
By Pére Seraphin, Passionist. Translated by Lilian M. Ward. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. : 
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The number of. well-written, healthy stories for the young, 
published to-day, is all too small. Consequently it is with a 
special pleasure that we commend this tale for young girls. It 
is not for the very young, but rather for those who are draw- 
ing near the years of womanhood. Nxut-Brown Joan* is to be 
commended both for its literary merit—the merit it has in it- 
self, and the stimulus it will give to its readers to study the 
English classics—and also for its thoroughly wholesome atmo- 
sphere. It will be both a pleasant and profitable introduction 
for young girls into that very important field nowadays of 
what they ought to read and what they ought to be. But it 
is far from being a sermon, and the author does not indulge 
in any laborious moralizing. With true skill she leaves that 
to the reader herself. Joan is a girl who, through indifference 
and Jack of ambition, might not have amounted to anything, 
but encouragement stimulates her, and responsibility brings 
out her latent worth. The volume holds a very practical les- 
son for young girls, and the lesson is excellently presented. 


The first number of a new English magazine, to be called 
The Crucible, is to appear in June, 1905. It will be published 
under the editorship of Miss Margaret Fletcher, and starts with 
the approbation of the Archbishop of Westminster. The mag- 
azine is to appear quarterly, and to be devoted to the interests 
of. secondary education in the Catholic girls’ schools. Members 
of the Religious Educational Orders and experienced writers 
and teachers in the secular world will contribute to its pages. 
The magazine hopes to generate a general Catholic educational 
atmosphere, arouse the intelligent interest of parents, and through 
co-operation bring the ablest teachers of Catholic schools into 
constant touch with one another. The questions that arise with 
regard to discipline, moral training, general literature, and 
modern methods of teaching, will be taken up and treated in 
a most thorough and intelligent manner. The magazine starts 
with our every good wish,-and we hope for it a wide field and 
a pronounced success. The subscription price of the magazine 
for Americans is $1.20, post free. The office of publication is 
89 Woodstock, Road, Oxford, England. 


 * Nut-Brown Joan. By Marion Ames Taggart. Pp. 314. Price $1.50. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (15 April): The Very Rev. Abbot of Downside con- 


tributes the first article of a series entitled, ‘‘The Divine 
Authorship of the Scriptures.” The dogmatic teaching 
of the Church is embodied in the formula, Deus est 
Auctor Novi et Veteris Testamenti. The writer’s first 
inquiry is: ‘‘Do we know the meaning of the word 
Auctor in this formula?”’ In view of the numerous and 
comprehensive quotations from ecclesiastical writings, 
canons, and creeds dating from the sixth to the nineteenth 
century, all of which seem clearly to affirm that the 
author of both Testaments is ome and the same God, and 
nothing more, the author concludes that the idea of 
literary authorship was by no means present to the mind 
of the Church in the word Auctor. It is simply an as- 
sertion of the one divine origin of the Scriptures as 
against the double origin taught by Manes and his 
followers. Secondly, the formula as modified by the 
Vatican Council throws no light on inspiration, neither 
as to its nature, its mode of action, nor its effects. The 
Vatican uses the word Awctor in its traditional sense. 
God, therefore, is the author of the Scriptures as the 
primum principium, the first source or principle. The 
religious drama, ‘*‘ The First Franciscans,” is criticized 
for historical inaccuracies and lack of qualities to arouse 
enthusiasm, although some of its sketches are said to be 
remarkable for manifesting sincerity and reverence. 

(22 April): After about three years of deliberaticn, the 
Biblical Commission has issued its first decision. May 
certain passages dealing with historical facts be treated 
as tacit or implicit quotations from other writers and, 
therefore, outside the sanction of the inspired writers? 
Answer is negative, except when, due regard being paid 
to the judgment of the Church, it is proved by solid 
arguments: ‘‘(1) That the sacred writer has really quoted 
the writings or sayings of another; and (2) That he has 
neither approved nor adopted them, so that he may be 
properly considered not to be speaking in his own name. 
In the opinion of the correspondent, other equally im- 
portant decisions will soon follow. 
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(29 April): Mgr. John Vaughan leaves Rome the Ist of 
May, for Lucca, where he is to enter the Carthusian 
Novitiate. Mgr. Vaughan is probably best known to us 
through his work, Faith and Folly. 


The Month (May): Fr. Sydney Smith writes on the Revival 


. dementia sufficient to affect the statistics of lunacy. 


movement which has been going on for some months 
among the non-Conformists and Anglican Evangeli- 
cals in South Wales, and is said by the papers to be 
extending to parts of England. There is much that is 
good in them commingled with an amount of harm that 
is unnecessary and deplorable. Revivals in the past 
have been regularly followed by an increase of cases of 





The publication is announced of The Crucible, a Catholic 
magazine of Higher Education for Women, about to ap- 
pear for the first time in June (address 89 Woodstock 
Road, Oxford), and to be conducted by Margaret 
Fletcher, whose two little books for girls—Light for New 
Times and The School of the Heart—have attracted such 
attention for their solidity and common-sense statement 
of necessary and precious but little talked-of truths. 
The decline of Darwinism is written up by Walter 
Sweetman who, in a short pamphlet printed some years 
ago, and more recently in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD of 
December, 1901, drew attention to five arguments against 
the materialistic theory for the formation of the body of 
man which seem to him ‘‘ to appeal to everybody’s com- 
mon sense and to be perfectly unanswerable.” Father 
Herbert Thurston writes on the fate of the last five of the 
Jesuit missionaries to Japan, in 1643, about whose possible 
apostasy there has been some discussion. After describ- 
ing the extremely ferocious character of the torments to 
which they were subjected, and going over the evidence 
as a whole, Father Thurston says: “It can hardly be 
doubted that some sort of renunciation of Christianity 
was extorted from one or more of the Jesuit missionaries 
by the extremity of their torments. What exactly 
happened we shall probably never know, but he would 
indeed be a severe censor who refused his sympathy to 
the infirmity which the unfortunate victims may have 
shown, or who ventured to pronounce that by that act 
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they had irrevocably cut themselves off from all hopes 
of salvation. Perhaps the most terrible trial of all must 
have been the loneliness of their position and the impos- 
sibility of succor. For they were the last survivors of 
a forlorn hope, itself primarily organized that a helping 
hand might be extended to the unfortunate Father Ferreira, 
Provincial of the Jesuits, who had caused infinite sorrow 
throughout the Order by falling from the faith in 1633. 
Few probably estimate how terrible was the position in 
which these latest comers found themselves, as compared 
with that of the early martyrs at the beginning of the 
same century. It is one of the inexplicable mysteries of 
God’s providence that we should now be honoring upon 
our altars as Canonized Saints of the Church many who 
passed to their reward by the swift and easy passage of 
the sword, while the incredible torments overcome by 
such heroes as Father Mastrilli and Father Rubino are 
still uncelebrated, at least in this world. Still stranger 
is it that others who, like Fathers Ferreira and Chiara, 
persevered for long hours in defying the most hideous 
form of torture, were in the end destined to succumb, 
forfeiting honor, comfort, peace of mind, and even, itis 
to be feared, their robe of sanctifying grace. A re- 
view is published of Les IJnfiltrations et l’Exégése du 
Nouveau Testament, by M. Fontaine, who is said to spoil 
a good cause by a certain fundamental defect of method. 

It does not seem to occur to him that a fact is 
a fact and an argument is an argument whencesoever it 
be derived. . . . He shows little realization that we 
are already brought into close quarters with these 
chronicles of antiquity, and that though it is to be hoped 
that they will render a signal service to the Church in 
the long run, as in some respects they are doing now, 
they have also yielded an array of historical difficulties 
very perplexing from a biblical point of view to those 
who are aware of them. Did he realize this more fully 
he would perhaps feel less certain that the motives of 
his opponents—of some of them at all events—are due 
simply and solely to their Protestant leanings. In de- 
scribing the system of Pére Lagrange, M. Fontaine mis- 
conceives and consequently misrepresents it. The same 
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is apparently the case with the theory of Pére Lemon- 
nyer. There is a further misunderstanding, indeed a whole 
set of misunderstandings, in. the author’s account of what 
he calls the legendary system of biblica] interpretation. 
It is particularly unfortunate as, whether the system so 
described be sound or unsound, it ought to be examined 
and discussed on its own merits, whereas its adherents 
would find it hard to recognize their theory in the 
dummy which M. Fontaine sets up and knocks down. 
The Church Quarterly Review (April): The writer on Church 
Reform, advocating an increase of the number of dio- 
ceses in England, points out how some of the difficulties 
in the way of that measure may be overcome. The 
recent edition of William Cowper’s correspondence by 
Mr. Wright is favorably reviewed, with a few strictures 
by one who loves the most lovable of English poets. 
Apropos of Ferdinand Fabre, and his exquisite pictures 
of French clerical life, a reviewer says, among many other 
kindly things, of the French secular clergy: ‘“‘M. Fabre’s 
works were written now some quarter of a century ago. 
But we believe the spirit of the country clergy to be 
unchanged, and that the bulk of them, whatever may 
be the upheavals in the world of ecclesiastical politics, 
keep on their humble paths untouched by party strife, 
concerned chiefly with the souls of their parishioners, 
and meddling not with them that are given to change.” 
An opening paper on the problem of the Johannine 
authorship exposes the data available for a study of the 
question. An article on ‘“ Matter” first summarises, 
in somewhat popular, but accurate form, the insight ob- 
tained through modern physics, especially by recent 
investigations in radio-activity, into the constitution of 
matter, and then discusses, in the spirit of Mr. Balfour’s 
recent address before the British Society, the bearing of 
this new knowledge on the problem of consciousness. 
There is an interesting apercu of Mr. C. H. Turner’s 
monumental edition of the Nicene Creed and Canons, 
_which will be very useful to those students who have 
not access to the work. The present interest in the 
comparative values of the Catholic and Protestant-Eng- 


lish translations of the Bible lends a timeliness to an 
VOL, LXXXI.—27 
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article on Welsh translations. A Roman Catholic dis- 
cusses the present ecclesiastico-political situation in 
France. He finds that the ecclesiastical claim to make 
the State subservient to the Church is at the bottom 
of French Catholic anti-clericalism. The present situa- 
tion, he believes, has been precipitated by the extrava- 
gances of the school which has its loudest exponent in 
the Abbé Maignan, who has written that “the people 
must be taught that it is not master; the triple power— 
legislative, executive, judicial—must be entrusted to the 
rulers to whom the government is committed as to the 
representatives of God; public opinion must be deprived 
of the power of influencing, in any way, the manage- 
ment of affairs of State; the Catholic religion must be 
proclaimed as the sole religion of the country and its 
government. This intolerant ultramontanism of the anti- 
Americanists, which, the writer points out, found itself 
quite compatible with gross disobedience towards Leo 
XIII., is, he believes, regarded by Frenchmen as the 
genuine and dangerous spirit of traditional ecclesiasti- 
cism, developing, to-day, into despotism. 





Dublin Review (April): Henry Norbert Birt, O.S.B., reviews 


eight of Charles Booth’s seventeen volumes on Social 
Conditions of London. These eight deal with religious 
influences. The greatest influence is exerted by Catho- 
lic priests, who are “‘ poor and live as poor men among 
the poor.” Those churches tending toward Ritualism 
attract the largest and most devotional congregations. 
Those using moving pictures, popular music, and free 
coffee, foster neither reverence nor devotion. Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld, ‘“‘one of the foremost Englishmen of 
his 'day,” is blackened in history by Foxe, the mar- 
tyrologist, and his followers. Miss J. M. Stone shows 
his loyalty to his country by the marks of esteem be- 
stowed upon him by Elizabeth, though -he had been a 
severe jailor while she was in his keeping. The clergy 
of the English Church appeal to antiquity to expose the 
“Romish corruptions” to which a “spurious Catholic- 
ity” has been imparted. John Freeland quotes copi- 











ously from the Fathers to prove the belief of the early 
Church in the Invocation of Saints, Power of Relics, 
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Prayers for the Dead, Mass, Real Presence, etc. F. 
Aveling reviews Robert Flint’s Philosophy as Scientia 
Scientiarum, and finds that modern philosophy is ap- 
proaching our traditional system, but St. Thomas has 
left little to be solved in the systematic epitome of 
reasoning. “The Holy City of Kairouan,” by Her- 
bert Vaughan, tells something of the unspoiled Oriental 
life of this interesting city near Tunis. At a religious 
service he witnessed the eating of quantities of glass, and 
the self-infliction of real wounds from which no blood 
flowed. Maxwell-Scott gives a touching account of 
the Duchesse D’Aiguillon, niece of Richelieu, who in 
devotion to her friends gave up the man she loved, 
married another, after his death left the convent where 
she had found happiness, and when in the world again 
refused to marry her first love because she had given 
herself to God. W. H. Kent takes occasion of the 
tercentenary of Don Quixote to urge us to study Span- 
ish literature. It is neither heretical nor licentious. 
Don Quixote, “the greatest of all novels,” is not a cyni- 
cal satire on true chivalry, but rather on the ‘“‘ extrava- 
gant romances” of chivalry then. so common. T. Leo 
Almond, O.S.B., says of Aubrey De Vere, that his 
failure to secure greater success is attributable to lack 
of ambition, and no desire for married life. His ap- 
proach to weakness of style was due to the absence of 
obligatory work. 














Le Correspondant (10 April): ‘‘L’Ame Japonaise, d’apres Laf- 








cadio Hearn,” by Ludovic de Contension, is both an 
analysis and an acute criticism of a chapter on the idea 
of pre-existence. This idea is fundamental with the Ori- 
entals, and is at the roots of the differences in thought 
and taste of Eastern and Western Civilization. It explains 
also the serenity and joy with which the Japanese face 
death; for death loses half its terror to men who think 
the dead are not less real in this world than the living. 
‘‘Les Commencements du Pére Gratry, a l’occasion 
de son centenaire,” by H. de Lacombe, is the author’s 
testimonial of reverence and affection to a venerated mas- 
ter. The article reviews the years of obscurity during 
which Providence was moulding the soul of this great 
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priest, his ambition, his struggles, the influences to which 
he submitted, and finally the triumph of divine grace in 
his vocation and sanctification. Criticism, appreciation, 
anecdotes, and reminiscences fill out the portrait of the 
illustrious orator. 

Etudes (20 April): Opens with a letter from the French Car- 
dinals to the President of France. In this letter, written 
March 28, 1905, the five prelates give six reasons why 
the Concordat should be maintained. A. Lugan con- 
tributes an article on the recent strike among the coal 
miners of Germany. This so-called model strike, though 
it comprised about 250,000 men, lacked the violent char- 
acter usually seen in similar cases. Hence it had public 
opinion with it, the clergy, both Catholic and Protestant, 
supporting it. As a result, the strikers’ demands were 
complied with. In answer to an article which appeared 
in this magazine of January, on ‘‘ The Infallibility of the 
Pope and the Syllabus,” Paul Viollet writes a letter to 
the editor questioning the soundness of many of the 
statements of the writer of the above article. Among the 
points questioned are the infallibility in theological pro- 
nouncements, in canonizations, in general views; the his- 
tory of the Syllabus and propositions 61, 67, and 80. 

La Quinzaine (16 April): The recent trip of the German Em- 
peror to Morocco, and the agitations consequent upon 
this, are the occasion of an article from the pen of Henry 
de Montardy. The writer gives a short account of the 
Franco-English alliance of 1904, and the attitude of the 
German politicians on this affair. “Lamennais and 
Beranger’”’ is the title of an article in which C. Marechal 
describes the deep friendship between these two men, 
their troubles and hardships. To make better known the 
state of mind of contemporary thinkers, the nature of 
their questions, the obstacles which stop them, and the 
difficulties which trouble them, E. Le Roy asks and an- 
swers the question ‘‘ What is a dogma?” He gives four 
strong objections made against the very idea of dogma 
which is repugnant to modern thought. From these he 
deduces some practical conclusions, aiming to show that 
the notion of dogma condemned by modern thinkers is 
not the Catholic notion of dogma. 
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(1 May): Contains the first instalment of an article, by 
M. Hemmer, on the present religious crisis in France. 
The writer, who takes a broad and unusually hopeful 
view of the situation, is of opinion that the proposed 
separation of Church and State by the dissolution of the 
Concordat is an inevitable outcome of the logic of events, 
and, far from being an unmitigated evil, will on the 
contrary prove a source of blessings to the Church and 
religion; for, while it will doubtless entail great suffer- 
ing and -great injustice for a time, in the event it can- 
not but make for the liberation of the Church and the 
revival of the religious spirit among the people. To 
the relations of Church and State under the Concordat 
can be traced, the writer believes, many of the evils 
that afflict the French Church to-day, especially the 
alarming decay of practical Catholicity amongst the peo- 
ple. By making the maintenance of religious worship a 
function of State, and reducing the bishops and clergy 
to mere paid functionaries of the Government, the Con- 
cordat had been instrumental in establishing a wide gulf 
between clergy and people, and, while seriously crippling 
if not deliberately suppressing personal initiative and 
missionary zeal among the clergy, had deprived the 
laity of that intense interest in religious matters which 
comes from a realization of one’s personal share in, and 
responsibility for, the maintenance of the exercises of 
divine worship. But when this barrier between clergy 
and laity has been removed, when religion is no longer 
an office of Government to be performed by paid func- 
tionaries, when the bishops and clergy, animated by 
missionary zeal, will labor amongst their people, honored 
and loved by their people, not so much for the robes 
they wear, .as for their personal worth and devoted per- 
sonal service, and when the religious indifference of the 
laity has been supplanted by a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, then a new era of life and hope and pro- 
gress will have begun for the Church of France. 

“Traits of the Ideal Character,” by M. Guibert, is a 
strong and helpful discussion of the nature and function 
of conscience and will-power as elements in the up- 
building and development of the ideal human character. 


. 
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M. Fonsegrive contributes a clear and interesting 
discussion of the relation of Catholicism and Free 
Thought. While freedom of thought is an essential 
condition for intellectual, moral, and scientific progress, 
free thought, in the sense that each one is to investi- 
gate and decide for himself in all matters, in denial of 
all authority, is as impossible as it is destructive of all 
progress, intellectual, moral, or scientific. 

Bénédictine (April): In 1557 Mathias Flacius Illyricus 
published, at Strasburg, a small volume entitled: Zhe 
Latin Mass formerly in use about A. D. 700 anterior to 
the Roman Mass, faithfully transcribed from an ancient 
and authentic codex. Flacius was a Protestant and the 
Reformers hailed his book with joy, for in it they thought 
they had a convincing argument against the authority of 
the Roman Mass in use inthe Church. At the same time 
consternation fell upon the camp of the Church’s de- 
fenders. An ecclesiastical tribunal, called by Philip II., 
condemned the Mass of Illyricus. Pope Sixtus V. put 
it on the Index. . Then it was discovered that this Mass, 
instead of opposing Catholic doctrine, furnished strong 
evidence in favor of such warmly controverted doctrines 
as the devotion to the Blessed Virgin, the cultus of the 
saints, the doctrine of the Mass, of prayers for the 
dead, of purgatory, etc. Tactics, of course, now 
changed. The Reformers passed from the offensive to 
the defensive, and strove to destroy the unfortunate 
document. They succeeded in making copies of it so 
scarce that it was little known until rediscovered and 
edited by Lecointe in his Anmmales Ecclesie Francorum. 
The doctrinal bearing of this Mass having been happily 
settled in favor of Catholicism, the discussion has since 
turned to the questions of its date, sources, and author. 
Dom Cabrol in this number of the Revue offers as a 
probable conclusion from a careful study of the data, 
that the Mass of Illyricusis not anterior in date to the 
Roman, but was composed during the reign of Charle- 
magne and at his court somewhere between 780 and 796; 
that it is a fusion of the Roman and Gallican liturgies; 
and the probable author was the famous Alcuin. 





Dom Clément begins a sketch of the career of Conrad 
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d’Urach, sometime Abbot of Citeaux, later Superior- 
General of the whole order, and finally raised to the 
Cardinalate by Honorius III. Conrad lived in the 
stirring times of the Fourth Lateran Council, and his 
life gains an added interest from his prominence in ec- 
clesiastical affairs as head of the grand order of Citeaux 
and as Papal Legate. In an article entitied: ‘“‘ The 
Idealism of Kant and Descartes,” Dom Proost compares 
the principles of these two founders of modern phil- 
osophy, and concludes that both should be classed under 
the head of temperate subjectivists. Dom René 
Ancel continues his historical study of the politics of 
Cardinal Charles Carafa. Two books dealing with 
Holy Scripture have appeared during the past year— 
one in Italy by Fr. Bonaccorsi; the other in Germany 
by Fr. Hummelauer. A review of these volumes forms 
the subject matter of an article by Dom Lebbe on the 
“Inerrancy of the Bible.” The writer sees similar ideas 
and conclusions in each of these authors. The conclu- 
sions he considers to be the last phase in the evolution 
by which Catholic exegesis has come to regard the 
Bible as a teacher neither of natural science nor of 
history. The writer briefly examines the principles and 
theory advocated by the two authors, paying especial 
attention to Fr. Hummelauer, whose work he criticises 
as too absolute while apparently agreeing with his 
principles. The writer concludes with this observation: 
“It is necessary, above all, that we reform our con- 
cepts. In place of bringing the Bible to our level, we 
ought to put ourselves on its level. There is nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by this change of per- 
spective.” 

Religiosi (March-April): A summary is given of the 
Italian pamphlet on Pius X. which has caused such 
agitation in Rome. This remarkable document is cur- 
rently reported to be either directly inspired by the 
Pope, or to reflect his mind. It speaks out with almost 
incredible boldness with regard to many needed reforms. 
It castigates the methods of Italian seminaries, sayirg 
that they have a tendency to stifle and retard generous 
and frank characters, and to produce a bigoted and 
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hypocritical type of man. Ecclesiastical promotions have 
too long depended upon influence, and have too long 
given full play to selfish ambitions. Pius X.’s purpose 
is to remove these scandals and to reward merit alone. 
Many Roman Congregations urgently need reform, and 
the Roman Prelatura must be thoroughly overhauled. 
The great need of Catholicity is men of frank and 
courageous character. F. Mari gives a sketch of 
preaching methods in the early Church. M. Federici 
describes the agricultural life of the ancient Hebrews. 
N. Terzaghi outlines the methods and conclusions 
of Miss Harrison’s recent book on the Greek religion. 
And P. Minocchi continues his new Italian transla- 
tion of Isaias. 














Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (March): The Abbé Mesure 


Revue 


tells Catholics how to regard liberty of worship, of 
speech, and of the press. He gives warning against 
trying to bring the theoretical condemnation of these 
liberties into the practical order, as though Catholics 
would destroy them if they came into power. Theoreti- 
cally error has no rights. But States and civilizations 
are neither founded on nor governed by theory. Rights 
and liberties, too, are based on fact, not speculation. 
And in the order of fact, at the present day, men have 
a positive right to the fullest possible liberty of con- 
science, speech, and the press. M. Girerd examines 
inspiration in the light of psychology. He inclines to 
the opinion that there is a hopeless contradiction in 
the modern position of many Catholics, that there can 
be historical and scientific mistakes in the Bible, and yet 
no errors. M. Koch continues his studies on the 
moral presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Two other 
articles deal with Dante and mysticism, and the Logos— 
teaching of Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus. 

des Questions Scientifiques (20 April): M. Van Biervliet 
treats the question of the “sixth sense” in a very in- 
teresting and scholarly manner. The arguments of those 
who deny the existence of the muscular sense are first 
proposed; the experiments and opinions of M. Flournoy 
are dealt with especially. Over against these arguments 
and experiments the writer places his own views, to- 
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gether with the views of men like Woodworth and 
Sherrington, from which he constructs very strong argu- 
ments in favor of the existence of this “sixth sense.” 
An article upon what has been named “the lin- 
guistic method of evangelization adopted by Rome” is 
contributed by R. P. Peeters, S.J. He shows how great 
has been the influence of the Church all over the world 
in perfecting the languages of the nations with. whom 
she came in contact. In past ages the Church has done 
a great deal for the Oriental languages. To-day, in the 
Far East, her missionaries are doing valuable work by 
writing grammars, dictionaries, geographies, etc., for the 
poor natives among whom they have brought the Gos- 
pel. Here in America we owe a great debt to Catholic 
missionaries for their part in preserving the different 
Indian languages. Out of the three hundred writers on 
native languages of America there are two hundred and 
twenty Catholic contributors. The article concludes with 
an excellent bibliography of the works of Catholic mis-_ 
sionaries on the native languages of America, Oceanica, 
Asia, and Africa. 





Quartalschrift (April): Prof. P. Wolfsgriiber gives a lengthy 


historical sketch of the ‘‘ Episcopal Conference” in Aus- 
tria. After describing the needs and conditions that 
called for this united effort of the Austrian bishops, he 
gives a brief account of each of their several meetings, 
and shows what the “Conference” has done towards 
protecting and promoting the interests of the church in 
that country. Prince Max of Saxony has a thought- 
ful paper on the heretical and schismatical churches of 
the East. He calls attention especially to the amount 
of true doctrine that many of them still retain He be- 
lieves that far too little effort is being made to bring 
them back to the true faith. Fr. Weiss, O.P., con- 
cludes his series on .‘‘ Religious Danger.” 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


T Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, the Catholic Summer-School 
will hold its fourteenth session during nine weeks, from July 5 to Sep- 

tember 5, 1905. The work of preparation assigned to the Board of Studies 
is nearing completion, and the report frem the chairman, Rev. Thomas 
McMillan, C,S.P., contains the following announcements relating to the 
schedule of lectures : . 

First Week, July 5-7.—Course of three lectures. Subject: America’s 
Workin the World’s Progress, by Professor Francis X. Carmody, Department 
of Constitutional Law in the Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 

Evening Lecture Recitals. By Miss Charrille Runals, of New York 
City.—America in Song and Story. 

Columbus, 1492.—He gained a world; he gave that world its grandest 
lesson: On and on. 

Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1620.—A band of exiles moored their 
bark on the wild New England shore. 

Yankee Doodle.—The gay little pivot upon which swung the mightiest 
events of a nation’s life. 

The American Revolution, 1775-81.—Vision of Betsey Ross; Birth of 


* the Flag; The Old Thirteen. 


War of the Sea, 1812-14.—Constitution and Guerriere ; The Yankee 
Boys for Fighting are the Dandy, oh!; ‘Star Spangled Banner, with the third 
verse in full; Song of America. 

Civil War, 1861-65.—Barbara Frietchie; Sheridan’s Ride; To Canaan; 
Do They Miss Me at Home? Year of Jubilee; Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Banner of the Sea, 1889.—American Prize Song in Times cf Peace. 

Song of the Drum.—Old Glory. 

Spanish-American War.—Eighteen Ninety-eight Meets Fifteen Sixty- 
two; Call to Colors; Just One Signal; Keep On and On. 

My Own Columbia.—He who unfurled our beauteous banner says it shall 
reign a thousand years. 

Accompanist.—Miss Marian C. Poole. 

Second Week, July ro-14.—Five lectures by the Rev. Joseph M. Woods, 
S.J., Woodstock College, Md. Subject: The Bollandists. These scholars 
represent the oldest literary and critical club in existence. Their work—the 
Acta Sanctorum, or Lives of the Saints—is a storehouse of learning and a 
model of sane and scholarly criticism within the Catholic Church. 

Third Week, July 17-21.—Five lectures by the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Loughlin, D.D., Philadelphia. Subject: The Vatican Council. (1) A Sur- 
vey of the Religious World Since the Council of Trent; (2) The Preparatory 
Labors Relating to the Vatican Council; (3) The Earlier Sessions ; (4) The 
Question of Papal Infallibility ; (5) The Fruits of the Council. 

Fourth Week, July 21-28.—Five lectures by Jean T. P. DesGarennes, 
A.M., LL.M., Washington, D. C. Subject: A Comparative Study ot French 
and English Comedy. 
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Evening lectures by the Rev. James P. Fagan, S.J., Loyola School, New 
York City. Subject: Forgotten Facts in the History of Education. 

Lecture-Recitals by Camille W. Zeckwer, Director of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy. Subjects: Ancient Music to Fourteenth Century; Folk 
Music. 

Fifth Week, July 31-August 4.—Five lectures by the Rev. John T. 
Creagh, D.D., J.U.D., LL.B., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Sub- 
ject: Religion and the State in America. 

Evening lectures by Miss Helena T. Goessmann, M.Ph., Department of 
Catholic Higher Education in American Book Co., New York City. Sub- 
jects: A Cosy Corner in Bookland; Some Facts and a Fiction in the Hall of 
Education. : 

Lecture-Recitals by Camille W. Zeckwer, illustrating the Eternal Femi- 
nine in Music versus Sacred Music. 

Sixth Week, August 7-11.—Five lectures by the Rev. John T. Driscoll, 
S.T.L., Diocese of Albany. Subject: Philosophy Among the Novelists. 
(1) Scott and the Romantic Movement; (2) Victor Hugo: Romanticism and 
Realism; (3) Balzac and Realism; (4) George Eliot and Positivism; (5) 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Humanitarianism. 

Evening lectures by the Hon. Hugh Hastings, New York State Historian, 
Albany, N. Y. Subject: Battles With England in New York State. The 
battle of Saratoga treated from the political and philosophical as well as the 

_mnilitary standpoint. Contests for supremacy on Lake Champlain during the 
War of the Revolution and the War of 1812. 

Lectures by the Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., New York City. 
Subject: Conditions in Palestine During the Public Ministry of Christ. 

Seventh Week, August 14-18.—Five lectures by Professor J. C. Mona- 
ghan, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

(1) The Game of Empire—What the game is; by whom it is being 
played—What it was in the past; by whom played—What it meant then— 
What it is now—What it means, may, or must mean—What it is to be— 
Dangers, doubts, deficiencies. The Golden Rule—What is wanted to usher 
it in—What has been done to help the world to understand it and attain it. 

(2) Commercial and Industrial Asia—Asia’s resources— Pastoral, agri- 
cultural, mineral, fisheries, forestal, etc. Possibilities of power—coal, water, 
wind. Its industrial and commercial past, present, and future—What it all 
means to us and to others. 

(3) Commercial Europe—Its pastoral, agricultural, mineral, fish, forest, 
and other possibilities. Its possibilities of power derived from coal, water, 
wind. Its industrial past, present, future. 

(4) Commercial and Industrial America—Its resources—pastoral, agri- 
cultural, mineral, fish, forest, etc., etc. Possibilities of power—coal, water, 
wind.’ The industrial history of its past, present, and the possibilities of the 
future. 

(5) Commercial and Industrial Africa. Its resources—pastoral, agricul- 
tural, mineral, fish, forests, etc. Possibilities of power from water, wind, and 
coal. Its industrial and commercial history. The past, the present, the 
future. Commercial and Industrial Australasia. Its resources—pastoral, 
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agricultural, mineral, fish, forest, etc. Possibilities of power from coal, 
water, and wind. Industrial history of its past, the present, and the outlook 
for the future. 

Evening lectures by James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., New York 
City. Subject: Biology—Present Position of Darwinism. 

I. Significance of Darwinism; II. Color Problemsin Nature; III. Dar- 
win as a Poet rather than a Scientist; IV. Evolution from Within. 

Eighth Week, August 21-25.—Five lectures by James J. Walsh, Ph.D., 
M.D., LL.D. Subject: Some Steps in Physiological Psychology. I. Multi- 
plicity of Senses and Sense Organs; II. Some Conditions of Sensation; III. 
Vision; IV. Illusions; V. Emotions and Sensations. 

Ninth Week, August 28-September 1.—Five lectures by the Rev. Francis 
P. Siegfried, St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. Subject: Some Catholic 
Ideals in the light of Common Sense, Philosophy, and Poetry. 

The aim of this course will be to define these three points of view and to 
illustrate them by application to certain Catholic ideals, notably those for 
which the Summer-School exists. 

Lectures are arranged for the Rev. P. J. MacCorry, C.S.P., August 28- 


_ 29. Subject: The Gospel Narrative as illustrated by Christian art, with a 


large collection of the finest views. 

Three lectures on American Humorists, by Mr. W. P. Oliver, Brooklyn, 
New York City, September 1, 4, 5. 

Two lectures on the True and False interpreters of the teaching of St. 
Francis of Assisi, in view of his Seventh Centenary, by the Rev. F. Pascal 
(Robinson), O.F.M., July 20, 21. > 

Two lectures, July 10, 11, by the Rev. Valentine Kohlbeck, O.S.B., Di- 
rector of the Bohemian Benedictine Press, 464 West Eighteenth Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The publications under his charge are: 

Narod, Daily and Sunday. KXatolik, semi-weekly. Prite/ Ditek, weekly. 
Hospodarské Listy, semi-monthly. 

Two lectures, July 17, 18, by Professor C. H. Schultz, Newman School, 
Hackensack, N. J., prepared with a view to determine Cardinal Newman’s 
place in the realm of literature as a writer of prose and poetry. 

Miss Marie Narelle, the distinguished Australian soprano, will be one 
of the soloists at the Catholic Summer-School at Cliff Haven. 

Two lectures, July 13, 14, by Professor W. F. P. Stockley, Halifax, 
N. S., Canada, dealing with the latest researches concerning religion in 
Shakespeare. 1. The Religious Spirit in Shakespeare: The subject of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and their consequent limitations; what is assumed, in 
religion and in morals, if not expressed; the variety of life, the humor of 
life, the facts, and the difficulties; the triumphs of evil; the absolute good ; 
no bar in the plays to further knowledge by revelation; the scepticism of 
‘‘Hamlet” and of ‘‘ Lear”; the supernatural and the fancies of the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and the ‘‘Tempest.” 2. Shakespeare and the 
Church: The age of Elizabeth, and the first generation under the new reli- 
gion; the advantage of Catholic insight in feeling with and understanding 
these circumstances; Shakespeare’s treatment of anti-Catholic passages in 
older plays; the spirit of Shakespeare’s contemporaries; his attitude towards 
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clerical and monastic life, and towards Catholic observances; the Papacy and 
‘‘King John” and ‘‘Henry VIII.”; the Renaissance, the Reformation, and 
the Church; Coleridge’s judgment, Taine’s, and Dowden; Puritanism within 
the Church and without; the effects of the break up of Western Christen- 
dom; Shakespeare's use of the Bible. 

Conference on methods of advancing Catholic Educational work in Par- 
ish Schools and Sunday-Schools, August 28, under the direction of the Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., to whom all inquiries bearing on this department 
may be sent, addressed to 415 West 59th Street, New York City. Special 
attention will be directed to the misleading and unreliable statistics relating 
to Catholic Schools as usually given in the reports of public officials. 

Reading Circle Day, August 30.—Programme to be arranged by Warren 
E. Mosher, A.M., Editor of the Champlain Educator, which is especially de- 
voted to the advancement of Reading Circles. Send for specimen copy to 
No. 39 East 42d Street, New York City. 

Special Lectures for Teachers.—The picturesque environment of Lake 
Champlain, together with the distinguished abilities of the specialists chosen 
for the lectures, will secure for those in attendance a most favorable opportu- 
nity to combine pleasure and profit. Some of the informal discussions after 
the lectures, in the beautiful pine grove overlooking the lake at Cliff Haven, 
will be found much more delighful than the ordinary meetings held tor self- 
improvement during the school year. 

Physical Culture.—Miss Loretta Hawthorne Hayes, 416 North Main 
Street, Waterbury, Conn., will organize a class for physical culture and 
dancing. During the sessions of 1903 and 1904 Miss Hayes was a favorite 
with the hundred or more children at Cliff Haven. By the plan approved 
this year the little folks can acquire useful instruction in combination with 
suitable entertainment. For particulars, parents are requested to write to 
Miss Hayes. 

Lessons in Music.—Mr. Camille W. Zeckwer will arrange for music les- 
sons at Cliff Haven. At his recitals in the auditorium he will include selec- 
tions from leading musical composers in America and Europe. He is pre- 
pared to teach Piano, Organ, Violin, and Theory, including Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint, Canon, Imitation, Fugue, Composition, and Instrumentation, at 
summer rates. Mr. Zeckwer is Director of the Germantown Branch of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy, Organist and Director of St. John’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Philadelphia, and Director of the Manheim Orchestra. 
Post Office address: No. 6,029 Main Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Summer Institute for Teachers, established at the Cliff Haven Sum- 
mer-School by the State of New York, under the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, will be opened on July 3, and will continue for four weeks. Registra- 
tion will close on July 10, and no students will be registered after that date. 
Courses of instruction will be provided to meet the needs of teachers, but 
Latin, Greek, French, and German will be omitted from the curriculum of 
studies this year. 

The programme of courses and instructors wi!l be published in a separate 
prospectus, which may be had by addressing the Education Department, State 
of New York, Albany. 

Athletic Sports.—A varied programme has been arranged by Mr. James 
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E. Sullivan, including Rowing, Swimming, Archery, Basketball, Golf, Base- 
ball, etc. As the director of the World’s Fair Athletic Exhibit at St. Louis, 
Mr. Sullivan has been honored with the highest recognition that can be given 
in America. He was an officer of the National Association and in the Athletic 
Union. A member of the first board of governors of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, and is at present the only active member who has served since the 
formation. . 

The Summer-School has been honored by having as special guests the 
most distinguished citizens of our country, among them the laté President of 
the United States, William McKinley; President Theodore Roosevelt, when 
Governor of New York State; the late Vice-President, Garrett L. Hobart, 
Admiral Schley, and others. 

From England comes the Right Reverend Dom Gasquet’s tribute : 

4 GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
Lonpon, W. C., 
March 13, 1905. 

DEAR FATHER MCMILLAN: Your letter brought back many pleasant recol- 
lections of last summer at the Catholic Summer-School. I have often thought 
how delightful my first experience of America was with your Paulist Fathers 
at Lake George and then at Cliff Haven. 

The Summer-School was in many ways the most interesting thing I saw 
in America. It is a wonderful creation; and if it only keeps up, as there is 
every prospect of it doing, it cannot fail to do great good to Catholics. The 
mere fact of bringing so many Catholics together, and getting them to know 
each other, is a great matter. I fear that with us such a thing would be 
practically impossible. Then, too, the lectures must have a very great educa- 
tional value, and it was a very great pleasure and surprise to me to see how 
well they were attended. 

Please remember me most kindly to all your Fathers, and believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, FRANCIS A. GASQUET. 


Dom Gasquet’s luminous exposition of the condition of medieval England 
as showing an ideal of Christian Democracy, so highly praised by Pope Leo 
XIII., will long be remembered by those who heard him last year at Cliff 
Haven. He was accompanied by the Right Rev. Mgr. Nugent, who has been 
a devoted friend of the Summer-School for many years, and a welcome visitor 


during two sessions. 
. * 2 td 


In these days of public reading rooms, public libraries, and other insti- 
tutions and associations for the spreading of knowledge, the develop- 
ment of character and manhood, it might seem that there is little room to 
appeal for reading facilities for one particular class of men—but there is, 
and that for aclass in which Catholics should be particularly interested. 
And this is the great army of young men who are busy in the forests, or in 
developing our mineral wealth, or constructing our railroads. It may sur- 
prise many readers to learn that there are some fifty thousand men engaged 
in the lumbering indus:ry in Ontario alone—not to mention the great army 
of miners scattered far and wide—cut off from home influence, Church 
influence, and the opportunities for self-improvement provided in thickly 
settled places. : 
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Ofttimes there is loud complaint that these young men annually spend 
their hard-earned wages in a few nights of debauch. The loss of money is 
the least part of the evil. The real tragedy took place, not in the town and 
saloon under the public eye, but-away back in camp on Sundays and even- 
ings when, off work, the young man, remote from his Church, his hcme, and 
his employers, with no means of occupying or improving his mind, missed 
opportunity to buttress the fortress of the soul. 

A movement has been started known as the Canadian Reading Camp 
Association; which provides rooms for. reading, entertainment, and intel- 
lectual advancement in lumbering, mining, and construction camps. The 
Reading Association proposes in particular to put up a building at each 
lumber operation, fitting it up attractively, placing on the tables magazines, 
current literature, daily papers, innocent games, so that the men when off 
work may have a place to enjoy some good wholesome reading and 
recreation. 

Another phase of the work is that a man is placed in charge of the read- 
ing camp, who takes up instruction work with the men and seeks to interest 
them-in things pertaining to their higher nature. The moral aim of the 
association is the developing of character, and the seeking to place an influ- 
ence round the shantyman and miner, which shall help him to resist tempta- 
tions on returning to the cities and towns. 

The Ontario Government has recognized the work by a smal] subscrip- 
tion, $500 last year, but otherwise so far it is entirely supported by business 
men and public men interested in such aims.a The association should com- 
mend itself to all citizens, for society owes much to frontier pioneers. 

The Catholics of Ottawa especially, where this Reading Camp Asso- 
ciation has an office under the care of Mr. H. D. Robertson, should be vigi- 
lant in resisting any attempt to make this philanthropic movement an agency 
for heretical teaching. The selection of the books and magazines will re- 
quire the decision of fair minds. We have already shown in this depart- 
ment, by a reviewof Black Rock, written by Ralph Connor, that a novel 
may be used for sectarian purposes. Such a signature as Ralph Connor 
may deceive many readers, who would be on guard at once if they knew that 
the author’s real name is the Rev. Charles W. Gordon, a Protestant min- 
ister of Winnipeg, Manitoba, having no love for the French Canadians, and 
something like hate for the Catholic people of Ireland, as proved by the 
fact that he selects his sinners and his villains from these two races. Per- 
haps his ideal of fraternity is the Orange lodge. 

A letter from the Rev. Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Conmuins was read at 
the Canadian Club, in Toronto, on March 7, in which the statement was 
made that Sir Wilfrid Laurier had allowed his judgment to be clouded and 
his mind to be disturbed from its equitable poise ‘‘ by the undue influence of 
a bigoted and sectarian group of his followers.” The only offence charged to 
the Catholic premier of Canada was that he proposed to extend to the new 
provinces the same broad toleration which the Catholics of Quebec have long 
conceded to the Protestant minority, in allowing public money to be given 
for separate denominational schools. 

M. C. M. 
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